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i example of 
Powers results with 


Direct Color Photography 


Long before color photography becamll the 
advertising vogue, Powers was pioneering in 
this new field of realism. 

In the above. our “candid camera” has cap- 
turedthe brightand natural colors of thisbeach 


scene. It is a good example of the fine four 





color work Powers can be called upon to do. 
No one has better or more complete facilities 
for fine black and white or color reproduc: 
tions than can be found in Powers modernly 
equipped plant. 

Call Powers .. . PEnnsylvania 6-0600. 


POWERS REPRODUCTION CORP., 205 W. 39th STREET, NEW YORK. 





How’s YOUR BREATH 
TODAY? 


If it’s bad, you won’t 
be welcome... Play 


safe ...use Listerine 


@ How's your breath today? If 

it is bad, it will keep you out 

of things. . . it may mar friend- 

ship... kill off aromance... 

or jeopardize a business chance. 

Don't let it do any of these things. 

Play safe . . . use Listerine, 

every morning and night and 

before social or business con- 

tacts. Listerine instantly renders your breath 

sweet, wholesome, and agreeable to others. It 

is the one reliable remedy for halitosis Cunpleas- 
ant breath). 

Everybody Has It 

Fastidious as you may be, do not make the mis- 

take of thinking that your breath is never bad. 

Halitosis spares no one, because it springs from 

such common causes as tiny bits of fermenting 

food particles on the teeth, unhealthy teeth or 

gums, and temporary or chronic infections of 

the nose, throat, and mouth. The insidious 

thing about it is that you yourself never realize 


when you have it. 


Only Listerine Succeeds 


Only by using Listerine can you be certain that your 
breath will not offend others. Cheap, ordinary mouth 
washes fail in 12 hours to conquer odors which 
Listerine gets rid of instantly. That has been shown 
again and again by strict laboratory and clinical tests. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and office. 
Rinse the mouth with it before social and busi- 
ness engagements. It cleanses and invigorates 
the entire oral cavity and leaves you with a feel- 
ing of confidence and assurance. You know your 
breath is right. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


LISTERINE 


INSTANTLY ENDS HALITOSIS...(BAD BREATH) 
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PIPE can make or break a home. 

A wife can like or break a pipe. 

It all depends on the way you keep 

your pipe and the kind of tobacco you 
smoke in it. 

Sir Walter Raleigh keeps pipes 
well behaved and wives well pleased. 
It is a mild mixture of rare Kentucky 
Burleys, so skillfully blended that it 
is rich and satisfying without ever 
getting powerful—and gold foil keeps 
it fresh. Even if you smoke a pipe 
almost constantly, Sir Walter Raleigh 
Smoking Tobacco will cost you only 
about 714 cents a day. We ask you, 
isn’t any good wife worth keeping 
for that? 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. 0-35 


Send for this 


FREE 


BOOKLET 


SIR WALTER 
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"Well, it's on 
your Side, 


Tritt 








He Thought There Was 
Something “Queer” 
the Matter With Him 


What he really had was Stom- 
ach Acidity from Too Much 
Food —Too Much Tobacco 








oe, a 





How by Doing One Simple Thing, 
You Can Minimize After-Effects of 
Too Much Food—Too Much Tobacco 


Science now throws a new light on the 
problem of overindulgence—eating too 
much, smoking too much, drinking un- 
wisely. A way that millions are learning. 
“TAKE—2 tablespoons of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia in water before bed.” 
“TAKE—2 tablespoons of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia in water with the juice of 
a WHOLE ORANGE when you get up.” 
Or take six Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
tablets the same way, which give an 
equivalent amount of Milk of Magnesia. 
Science says it is the Quickest, Simplest 
and Easiest way to overcome the effects 
of overindulgence known. 


How It Works 
Results are quick and sure because this 
small dosage of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
acts to alkalize the system. And an alka- 
lized system is largely impervious to the 
bad after-effects of too much smoking or 
other overindulgence. 

It sweetens and purifies your stomach. 
Banishes the acid headache, sour stom- 
ach, deadly depression that mark the 
price of immoderations. 

Every person who smokes excessively 
should know this. And every person who 
lives too well — overindulges — should 
never forget it. 

When you buy, be sure you get the 
REAL article—Genuine Phillips’ Milk of 


: Magnesia. Always ask for it by the name 
: Phillips—for all “‘milk of magnesia” is 
= not alike in effect. So take care to see you 
get Genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
—the kind doctors endorse; judged the 
most powerful neutralizer of stomach acids 
known. 


isn’t it?” 


RALEIGH 


ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Tablets are now on sale 
at drug stores everywhere. Each tiny tablet is equal 
to a teaspoonful of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 


PHILLIPS’ 


Milk of Magnesia 
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Warmth and sunshine tempt you to 
bask and stretch and yawn away the 
whole tranquil day, and a beach 
kitchen brings you a most delightful 
luncheon menu and lets you remain 


relaxed and undisturbed. ee ed 


1p 4 | sland, on the Gulf Coast of 


ha gs devoted to the pleasure of 


of Useppa Inn and Cottages. 
° Vallely, the manager, will 
d to make arrangements for 


Idress him at Useppa Inn, 
sland, Lee County, Florida. 








Here’s why we say 


Spacious Luxury 


Only on the 


Big 


will you find \\ 







decks like these | Jered 












The Actors Give Their Opinion 
of the Critics 


‘““" AST night at the Broadley Theatre 
a lad by the name of George 
Jean Nathan disported himself 
in what he apparently would like to 
have entitled ‘Picture Of A Cynic.’ The 
Nathan boy's idea of what a cynical 
critic should do with himself is to float 
into the theatre with all the ponderous- 
ness of a gondola twenty minutes after 
the performance has begun, to stand be- 
fore his seat in the attitude of a cutie 
before a babbling brook divesting her- 
self of her raiment, and then to sit 
grandiloquently in his chair wearing 
upon his somewhat unclassical brow 
the complacent expression of a middle 
aged cow in the act of digesting an old 
boot. If that is cynicism a motorcycle 
is an army tank, Jimmy Walker is a 
devout Episcopalian bishop, and the 
eminent Nathan a critic of parts.” 
“My nurse may have dropped me 


| when I was a child or the course in 


... to (SALIFORNIA 


You'll notice it as soon as you step aboard—that serene 
air of spaciousness, the wide sense of freedom that’s 
yours on the giant liners of the BIG , THREE. That 
is the real luxury of travel to California by sea... the 
roominess of the cabins, the large, inviting public 
rooms, the wide sweep of open decks these great 
liners afford—plenty of room for a gay game, an hour 





basking in warm sunshine. . . a dance under tropic stars . . . 


Actually, your vacation starts the minute you go aboard. You’ll 
find yourself enjoying a luxurious loaf, a really delightful voyage 
every minute of these 13 days of smooth, vibrationless travel— 
for the Virginia, Pennsylvania and California are modern, 
turbo-electro steamships—giant ocean liners of over 32,000 tons 
displacement—the largest in Coast-to-Coast service. 

There’s ample time to explore the two really fascinating “‘high 
spots’’ of the trip to California by sea—gay, exciting Havana and 
the marvelous Panama Canal. . . . Rates are the lowest ever. 
In addition there is a 25% reduction for the round trip by sea. 


Around and Across America by Water and Rail 


Round trip from your home town and back. Take 
steamer voyage in either direction and rail the opposite 


MOST OCEAN SERVIC : ; : 
Peet Ocean SEE =e way with choice of routes and stop-overs. 8,500 miles 


local agent 
For complete details apply to your local agent. 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York;216 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago; 


of fascinating travel at very moderate rates. 


687 Market Street, San Francisco. Other offices in principal cities. Agents everywhere. 








Psychology I took at college may have 
permanently deranged the old head, 
but I fail to understand this man Robert 
Benchley at all. Our play was intended 
to be and is a serious work, but this 
fact didn’t prevent Benchley from put- 
ting on one of the longest laughing 


| exhibitions heard around here for a 


long time. If Benchley wants to be a 
critic, let him take a few lessons from 
Robert Garland or John Mason Brown, 
both of whom comported themselves 
with some decorum. I may be shot at 
sunrise, but it seems to me that this 
Benchley is nothing but a frothy- 
headed play boy, not a critic. Then 
again I may be wrong.” 

“Last week in the New York Time: 


| appeared one of the worst exhibitions 








of mediocre chirography that I have 
ever been unfortunate enough to en- 
counter. The author, one J. Brooks 
Atkinson, thinks like a ham, writes 
like a ham, and the resulting combin- 
ation is, take my word for it, exceed- 
ingly unhappy. Take my advice and 
stay away from the New York Time: 
this week.” —A. S. 





Listen! 


IRLS who listen to their mamas 
Never sue for breach of promise 


Many a miss 

Would not be a missus 

If liquor did not 

Add a spark to her kisses. 
—E, L. C. 
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The birth- 
stone is moon- 
stone for cour- 
age and wis- 
dom, and the 
flower is violet 
for modesty,— 
almost too good 
to be true. 


vele discovers that 
a “new deal” won't 
be enough. The 
country needs a 


stacked deck. 


Stalin arrest- 
ed. Faces exile 
after G. P. U. 
finds copy of 


Cinderella 


(capitalist fairy 
tale) under his 
pillow. 


Congressman Fish 
asks for an appro- 
Priation to investi- 
gate the red flags 
at all the railroad 
crossings. 


The Junior 
League accuses‘ 
American  tex- 
tile manufac- 
turers of brib- 
ing Paris de- 
signers to make 
women wear 
more. 














There will be 
a full moon on 
the llth with 
good weather 
everywhere ex- 
cept Canada. 
Canadian read- 
ers are warned 
not to ride in 
rumble seats. 


Ex-President 
Hoover receives 
his first rejec- 
tion slip. 


Farmers beat the 
depression by giv- 
ing two irs of 
pants wit every 
bushel of wheat. 


America 
adopts the five 
day week. 10,- 
000,000 people 
collapse from 
overwork, 


Webster's Dic- 
tionary refuses to 
list “dividend” as 
an obsolete word, 
but does call 
wages “archaic”. 














PREDICTIONS FOR THE BREEZY MONTH OF— 


MARCH 


People born 
between March 
1 and 21 are 
modest and de- 
voted. They 
make a good 
catch for jeal- 
ous mates. Peo- 
ple born after 
March 21 are 
go-getters and 
jealous. 


Gen. Sandino 
reciprocates. Offers 
to send his army 
to New York for 
an honest election. 


Japan wipes 
out San Fran- 
cisco. Assures 
Washington the 
affair is purely 
a local inci- 
dent. 


or @) 


Spring! Girls are 
warned to watch 
out for that young 
man’s fancy. 


Roumania 
faces cabinet 
crisis. Crown 
Prince Michael 
finds a blond 
hair on his 
father’s lapel. 














March comes 
in like a lion 
(see cover). 


Government 
economic ex- 
perts solve the 
technological 
unemployment 
problem. Rec- 
ommend that 
man replace the 
horse. 


Income Tax! 


The New 
York Board of 
Aldermen votes 
to burn down 
the City Hall 
and cash in on 
the insurance. 


Tammany makes 
udge Seabury an 
onorary Sachem 
in recognition of 
his great services 
to the City of New 
York. 


—Compiled by José Schorr; Decorated 














China loses 
patience with 
Japan. Sends 
General Fu 
Manchu to the 
front. 





CHESTER STRIKE 


Smet 
BETTER 











The W.C.T.U. 
resolves to put 
moustaches on pic- 
tures of girls in 
cigarette ads. 


Congress ap- 
propriates $50,- 
000,000 to buy 
roller skates for 
the hunger 
marchers. 


F. D._ promul- 
ates the Roosevelt 
octrine: “ ’Tis 
better to borrow 
than to lend.”’ 


J. P. Morgan 
buys new yacht 
on the install- 
ment plan. 














Sweden declares 
war on the United 
States to end the 
persecution of 
Greta Garbo. 


President 
Roosevelt sends 
Peggy Hopkins 
Joyce, Texas 
Guinan and 
Mae West to 
Paris to collect 
the war debts. 


St. Patrick’s 
Day. “Big Bill” 
Thompson chal- 
lenges King George 
to fight it out at 
the Idiers Field. 


Prosperity in- 
vades America. 
The army of 
the unemploy- 
ed calls for 


volunteers. 


March goes 
out like a lamb 
(see cover). 














Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roose- 
velt finds the 
White House 
closets too 
small, 


John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. —- 
Billy Minsky’s plan 
to put Radio City 
on a paying basis. 


Another 
Maharajah’s 
son worth $5,- 
000,000,- 
000 marries a 
New York taxi 
dancer. 


fF 


50,000,000 for- 
eign noblemen col- 


‘epee as Barbara 
utton elopes with 
an American multi- 
millionaire. 


To be continued 
next month 
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“Mrs. Greenley is expecting me.” 
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FIFTIETH YEAR 


..- SOME OF THE PEOPLE...” 


HIGHER LEARNING 





THE STRANGEST §as- 
sortment of people ever 
gathered under one roof 
live in the eight stories of the In- 
ternational House at 500 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. There are 500 
of them, representing 66 nationalities 

young, unmarried male and female 
students in New York's colleges, Pro- 
moting Peace Through a Fellowship of 
Students. 

This One Big Happy Family idea 
had its beginning in 1923, when The 
International House was built by J. 
Rockefeller, Jr. There is now one at 
the University of California, in Berke- 
ley, and one at the University of 
Chicago. Other schools are pondering 
the plan. 

We aren’t sure about it. We got in 
touch with the office of Mr. Harry Ed- 
monds, present director of the I. H. in 
New York City, and we asked him if 
the 66 races really mixed with each 
other. He said they did, and further 


Peace 


Promoter 


assured us that there were no cliques 
in his I. H. But from what we saw 
during our brief visit, we'd say the 
different races weren't particularly en- 
thusiastic about Promoting Peace 
Through Fellowship. We didn’t see a 
German talking to a Chinese, for in- 
stance; or a Swede and a Frenchman 
discussing the weather; or a Filipino 
and a Scotchman swapping anecdotes. 
They were all off with their own crowd 
—Frenchman with Freachman, and so 
forth. 

Later on in the evening, though, we 
found out about the co-mingling that 
does go on. It’s between’ sexes, and 
races don’t seem to matter. The French 
girls may have little or nothing to do 
with the American girls, but they 
strolled through the lobby on the arms 
of American boys. The Filipino boy 
might be bored with the German boy 
but he thought the German girl he 
had dated was a wow, no less. It’s all 
right, though. There are men and 
women on-almost every floor, but the 
women live on one side and the men 


on the other, and a doorless partition 
divides them; so if James Latimer, Vir- 
gin Islands, wants to chat with Alice 
Smith, Massachusetts, he must meet 
her downstairs in the lobby. 

The 500 occupants of the I. H. pay 
nearly a half-million dollars a year for 
the privilege of living there—$800 is 
the price for nine months’ room and 
board—so it worthwhile 


idea. 


must be a 


SOCIAL SWIM 





THERE a time, not 
so long ago, when every 
Russian Duke or Prince was 
sure of a welcome by our 
Best People. That's all over, 
now. The present plight of the nobility 
was demonstrated recently when Will 
Oakland’s advertisement for a genuine 
nobleman to act as porter of his night 
club in New York resulted in a traffic 
jam caused by applicants for the job. 

The Russians were the most active 
of the lot, writing books, directing 


Dukes was 


and 


Princes 





























plays and pictures, cursing the Bolshe- 
veekey, attending teas, making per- 
fumes and heiresses, snooting the cus- 
tomers who came to their restaurants, 
teaching duelling, riding, music, and 
whatever. But the days of the Monday 
Opera Club, when Gotham Society 
bowed low before a real Grand Duke, 
are gone. The nobility now has to work 

if it’s lucky. Prince Matchabelli, one 
of the Russian exiles, 
runs a perfume factory. We saw it in a 
newsreel in which one old gent, whose 
duty it was to stamp the Matchabelli 
crown on cakes of soap, made the fol- 


nicest of the 


lowing speech: 
Before the Bolsheveek make revo- 
lution | was major general in 
charge of staff of Russian Imperial 
Army of His Imperial Highness 


j 


; 


the Czar. Now I am workingman 
stamping soap. Be careful of the 
Bolsheveekey, or what has happ- 
will happ en-ed ft 


€-e@d lo Me 


This simple speech impressed us 
more than the fifty-cents-a-word com- 
plaints by the Grande Duchesse Marie 
Roumanian 


about the stiffness of 


sheets, and similar hardships of exile 


WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 





SO YOU think that be 
cause of November's 
tion the prohibition cause is 
a deflated balloon, do you? Ho-ho, say 
the Allied Forces for Prohibition, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. De- 
feated? Hardly, they assure us. Lost a 
skirmish, that is all. And, what's more, 
the organization plans to keep right on 


Allied 


Farces 


elec- 


skirmishing. 

In the midst of economic deflation, 
business failures, acute distress 
among the unemployed, it is cheering 
to know that at least one enterprise is 
flourishing. You, too, can be a success. 
The rules are simple. 

1. Borrow $25,000 and set up a cen- 
tral headquarters somewhere. Call your 


and 


organization the Allied Forces for Pro- 
hibition. 

2. Gather a group of 
speakers and arrange free lectures in 
every possible city in the country. 
Workers can be found in any city di- 
rectory. Distribute pledge envelopes at 
the conclusion of each lecture. 

3. Establish a monthly newspaper, 
call it the Allied News, fill it with cam- 


competent 








"Just throw on anything, lady—we're 
only going downstairs!” 


~ > ; ey 





paign propaganda, and send it gratis to 
donors of $10 or more to the dry cause. 

At the end of a year, you will be able 
to pay back the original $25,000 and 
will have a smooth working and effi- 
cient organization. At the end of a year 
and a half you will have collected a 
total of $343,104.64 in cash. 

The fact that the prohibition repeal 
movement enticed millions to vote for 
Roosevelt will not prove embarrassing. 





The acute needs of charity relief will 
not interfere. Those in sympathy with 
the dry movement will evidently con- 
tinue to contribute to an organization 
like the Allied Forces as long as alco- 
hol intoxicates; so Dr. Daniel A. Pol- 
ing, president of the Alld. Forces 
should have a nice future. 


UNTRAMMELED PRESS 





THE NEWSPAPER 
Headquarters boys who dig up 
Man the police news live 
in the nerve center of excitement, but 
their lives are anything but exciting. 
They get $35 a week for sitting in the 
dreary rooms facing the rear of New 
York City’s Police Headquarters, and 
phoning in statistical items to their 
papers. 

We dropped in there the other day 
and found out just how the seamy-side 
news gets into print, and it seemed like 
a very dull business. Eddie, the Slip 
Boy, goes across the garbage-littered 
lane and down the steps to the base- 
ment of Headquarters every half hour 
or so to look over a bunch of slips that 
have shot down through a funnel. City 
happenings have been reduced to 
statistical form on these slips and tell 
of cats stepping on live wires, derelicts 





“Those two over there are twins.’ 
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**T want youse all to take that fort, an’ no matter what they fire at ya—tear into ’em 
roarin’ like lions an’ tigers!” 


** Ain't you comin’ with us?” 
"No, I'm goin’ to stay here an’ outwit "¢ m.” 
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TESTING THE ADHESIVE QUALITIES OF BLUE CERGE SUITS 
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Be f ind the Sce 


dropping dead—Address Unknown 


from overdoses of Bowery smoke, and 





the latest cabaret or high society mut 





der. 





Eddie looks through the slips care 





fully and swiftly, putting on one side 
the D. O. A.’s [Dead On Arrival] 


and on another side those concerned 







with people living at Good Addresses. 





Good addresses roughly follow the 
Social Register map, but attention is 






paid to people living in the outskirts 





of Broadway, or in known theatrical 
hotels. Eddie copies the vital informa- 





tion in a big book, and goes back to the 






rooms where a gong may be ringing, 





giving the inmates the location and 





importance of the latest fire. The slips 





are read, offices are phoned, and some 





times a luckless reporter may have to go 





out and cover a story. The Jewish re 





porter watches for Jewish names, the 





Italian reporter keeps track of his 





countrymen, the tabloid and Hearst 





boys seek items that may be twisted 





into a good sex and picture yarn. 





The Headquarter’s Man is the last 
survivor of the old-fashioned reporter. 
He is happiest when left alone to drink 






, 7” ’ j jet 
nes in Great Industrie Te 






grappa in the rear of Giuseppe’s sta- 
tionery store, a flask’s throw from the 
Police Commissioner's office, and he 
seldom realizes that he is just a glori- 
fied messenger boy. But pity Walter 
Lippmann if he ever showed up in 
those rooms for a poker game! 


GREAT MINDS 





England has got on very well for 
years without brains.” 
G. B. Shaw 
“Salvation will not be found by con- 
tinuous conferences.” 
—Benito Mussolini 
“Painting was created by a bunch of 
bimbos.”’ 
-George Luks 
“Il wouldn't go across the street to see 
a football game.” 
Red Grange 
‘I run my old pictures as seldom as 
possible.” 
Cecil de Mille 
‘During good times, nobody would 
consider laughing at a banker.” 


Sam H. Harris 


No Friends of Mine 


GUESS I lack the True Conviction 
To write Sophisticated Fiction, 


The stuff the Truly Literate Cult 
Apostrophizes as ‘‘adult”’ 


(‘‘Adult’’ confused, it seems to me, 
Quite largely with Adultery) 


Perhaps I haven't Lived Enough 
To write Sophisticated Stuff; 


For though I've traveled here and there 

Among the somewhat human race, 
And mixed with people everywhere, 
In all the years that I can trace 


I've not seen gathered in one spot 
So rotten and so bad a lot 






Of traitors, letchers, bawds and crooks 
As Realist Authors put in what 
They call “Sophisticated Books’”’. 


So, if to write Sophistication 
Must presuppose association 


With such Adults as writers gather 
In such a book, I think I'd rather 


Write Cinderella Stuff that’s ‘sweet’ 
And pure as hymns beneath a steeple, 


Than be Sophisticate, and meet 
Nothing but such Unpleasant People. 
Berton Braley. 
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She Never Listens In 


SIMPLY listen to those 
foul programmes on the 
any more. I mean I think they're 

simply stultifying, no less. I mean I'm 

fed up with Amos 'n’ Andy and all that 

tripe about the Okay Hotel and the ’fici- 
ency expert and all. You know they lose 
their jobs or something and Andy's 
afraid to let Madame Queen know and 
it’s all so utterly redic I simply never 
listen to it any more. No, I'm not crazy 
about Rudy Vallee. I never listen to 


him any more. You know, he has guest 


never 
radio 


effects on his now. 


star programme 


He had Eugenie Leonto-something and 
Francis Lederer the other night and 
Willie and Eugene Howard but I 
never listen in although they were 
rather funny one night and it’s a good 
idea but I simply abhor that Dr. Fu 
Manchu thing, don’t you? I mean | 
never listen to it any more. The other 
night they were electrocuting that Dr. 
Petrie or Sherlock Holmes or someone 
and I nearly had hysterics only I never 
listen to it any more. No, I can’t bear 
Charlie Chan. It’s all so cryptic about 
those jewels and the odd parrot and 


I'm laughing at the whole thing!” 


all, do you know what I mean? So | 
never listen to it any more. You know 
they have that one night and something 
different every other night so it’s a 
whole week before you hear Charlie 
Chan again so I never listen any more. 
And I can’t cope with the Goldbergs, 
my dear. I mean they always leave you 
up in the air, sort of, with that ‘I won- 
der’ effect coyly inserted by the an- 
nouncer at the end. I mean it simply 
slays me so I simply never listen to it 
any more and I can’t see all this fuss 
about that Gracie Allen, either. I never 
listen to it any more. You know, she’s 
still looking for her brother—can you 
bear it? Oh, but I simply adore those 
classical sort of things which are really 
cultural, don’t you? I mean_ those 
broadcasts from the Metropolitan and 
the Boston Symphony and all, do you 
know what I mean? I mean I could 
listen to them by the hour only I wish 
they'd have them some other time ex- 
cept Saturday, my dear, because Satur- 
day afternoon I always go to the movies 
and Saturday night I always dance.” 
Lloyd Mayer. 





Joker 
I STEPPED onto the platform 


Among a dozen suitcases. 
A red-cap asked, “Take your bag?” 
These,”’ I said, ‘“‘to a taxi.” 
He took them 
And hurried off. 
I went the other way, laughing. 
They weren't mine. 

T. K. Mellroy. 





Courtesy of the New York 
Telephone Company 


HE walls around my office go 
Just part way to the ceiling, so 
All day I hear the steady drone 
Of life, via the telephone. 


Sometimes my colleagues rant and rave 

Sometimes they're calm, restrained, and 
brave 

In dealing with the problems of 

The day. But when they turn to love, 


And talk to husbands or to beaux, 
Their voices doff their daytime woes 
And drip and purl with all their might, 
Which sometimes spoils my appetite. 
—Margaret Fishback. 



























































Sinbad . . . Spring is Here—Almost! 





Income Tax Song 


OUNT up, ye figures, like pencil-pushed rockets! 
Pile up, ye totals, and don’t give a damn! 


Fish hooks! Get out of Columbia's pockets 
Nephews and nieces—assist Uncle Sam! 
Someone must pay for our Senators’ humor, 
Pay for the army, our national fist. 
Someone must pay for that recent Sol-Bloomer 
Someone must pay—and I’m proud to assist 
Proud I have dollars to cheerfully share! 


(Squeak from a mouse in the closet: “Oh, Yair?!’’) 


Look at our battleships, look at our cruisers, 
Look at the gold that the admirals show. 
Look at the Agents who battle the Boozers 
Look—and you're looking at plenty of dough! 
Someone must pay for Congressional croppers. 
Roosevelt and Garner and others must live. 
Cabinet members need high silken toppers 
Someone must pay and I’m happy to give 
Happy to give, though I’m no millionaire! 
(Purr from the cat in the kitchen: “Oh, Yair?!’’) 


[ am no sluggard and I am no slacker 
If I've a dime or a dollar to spare 
On with the show! I’m the angel, the backer 
(Bark from the dog in the cellar: “Oh, Yair?!’’) 
Someone must pay, though the communist heckles, 
Someone must pay, though the Technocrats cry. 
France hasn't shipped us that cargo of shckels 
Someone must do it—so why shouldn't I 


Give my last penny and give till it hurts? 
(Readers—if any—in chorus: “Aw, Nerts!’’) 
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Calling on the Trembles 


RS. PERRY was restless. “We 
M promised to look up the 

Trembles, you know,” she 
ventured. 

“The Trembles?” fended Mr. Perry, 
who was comfortably settled for a quiet 
evening at home. 

“Yes. When we met them at 
Maude’s cocktail: party they gave us 
their address and we promised to look 
them up. We haven't seen them for 
ages, except to nod.” 

“Better call them up first,” said Mr. 
Perry. ‘“They may be out.” 

“They haven't got a phone any 
more,” answered Mrs. Perry. ‘The 
bond business, you know. But Helene 
Tremble gave me their address. She 
said to remember the numbers made 
a sequence. Six-seven-eight-nine, or 
something.” 

With a sigh, Mr. Perry put down 
his magazine and adjusted his sus 
penders. ‘“Where do they live?” 

Mrs. Perry skipped happily off to 
fetch her address book. She returned 
at once, puzzling over an entry. “We'd 
had quite a few cocktails when I wrote 
this,” she murmured dubiously. 

Mr. Perry read the entry. ““Trembles 

54321, E. 6W.” 

“That means 321 E. 54th, apartment 
6W,”” explained Mrs. Perry. “See 
the first two numbers are the street; 
fifty-fourth. The next three are the 
strect address, 321, and the 6W tops 
off the sequence—one, two, three, four, 
five, six. Isn’t it cute?” 


HEY hired a cab and went up 

to 321 E. 54th, but that must 
have been wrong. There was nobody 
named Tremble living there, and 
there hadn't been in the five years of 
the doorman’s service. 

“Maybe it’s 123 East 54th,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Perry. 

So they went to 123 E. 54th, but 
there were no Trembles listed. They 
stopped at a place on Fifty-second 
Street for a few drinks. After that, 
Mr. Perry entered more into the spirit 
of the thing, and they went to 123 
E. 45th, 321 E. 45th, 321 E. 54th, 
and 234 E. 15th. The cab driver was 
beginning to mutter. After taking a 
long shot on 345 E. 12, they gave it up 
for that evening, but talked about it 
in bed for a long time. There’ve been 
many similar evenings since. They've 
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been to 324 and 432 E. 15th, 345 
and 435 E. 12th and 21st, and 145, 
i115, and 514 East and West 23rd and 
32nd. 

Sometimes even to this day, when a 
dull evening looms ahead, they will 
catch the fever of the hunt and go 
cabbing after new and ingenious com- 
binations. One time at 45 E. 123rd a 
scrawl over the 6W bell gave them a 
flash of hope. A voice informed them 
through the speaking tube that a Mrs. 


Tumble lived there, and added did 
they know what the hell time it was. 
E. Jerome Ellison. 


Ferry Tale 


HE little tugs go struggling back 
And forth, but never manage to 
Get out to sea—The beaten track 
For them the same as me and you! 
—Margaret Fishback. 


Life Lines 


ECHNOCRACY is another one of 
those things that nobody under- 
stands and everybody explains 


A Texas woman reports that a snake 
came out of the cold water faucet of 
her bathtub. Was it a bath bathtub or 
a gin bathtub? 


Denver icemen will hereafter be 
known as “‘ice attendants,” will wear 
white uniforms with brass buttons, and 
will put a mat in front of the ice box 
when they chip the cake to fit the box. 
We can at least give thanks that they 
did not decide to call themselves “‘ice- 
ticians.”’ 


Congress uttered more than 40,500,- 
000 words during the last session, and 
even Hoover said ‘‘no”’ 
times. 


a couple of 


Beer may not afford much revenue 
but it will bring in a lot of revenue 
cutters we can’t afford. 


So many of these ‘‘all expense tours” 
turn out to be just that. 


Some people are so near-sighted they 
can’t see a demand for charity until 
they’re up against it. 


The real reason they put rubbers on 
pencils is so when you try to figure out 
how you can pay your wife’s bills you 
won't scratch your teeth gnawing the 
pencil. 


We know of a man who, after being 
faithful to his wife for twenty-five 
years, decided to go out with a chorus 
girl just to break the monogamy. 








POLLY 


Introducing Her Pappy 


a HAT,” asked Crowninshield Van 
Tassels and father of Polly, } loing?” 
“Making a list of guests for my) 


Daddyblimp,” said Polly. 
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Don't call me Dadd 


yr any 


yBLIMP!—anc 
z ) u're Riving 


; d 44 
sO“) 


p. 
bad neu 
reopens theyre gonna try 
f Vice-Presidents 'n’ that let 

t meddied, Polly! La, 


and put PIM 


lime you &£ 
one of your lucred loafer 
uc rk as you? Au f ind! 
"“DADDYBLIMP! After all 


uv | raising 


smaller 
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a nd mvile 

You'll 

nNOk eh for Pe lly iN 


limp they'll be 


¢ 
blimp—the) 


4.—"Come to think ldiously about 


meddige, | mean—the only thing I eves 
got out Oo] a propo il was the fun I had 
studying expre on the faces of the 
boy friends bog 


5.—"There’s one thing about Polly meddy- 
ing a son of the rich—it won't separate us! 
My expiddience as Vice-President of The 
Old Folks’ Trust Company ll come in hand) 


handling their funancial affairs!” 


6.—"Ii’s a dirty trick leading Daddyblimp 
to think I'm letting him pick a husband for 
me! I'm just inviting the boys in for a party 


—rilly! And I'll be the only girl!! But I 
16 


can't afford to let Daddyblimp get siddiously 
selective!” 


7.—"DADDYBLIMP! Don't tell me you're 


just playing drugstore! ?” 
"Listen, Snoopy! 1 can't pick your husba 
lemonade! No Van Tassel ever faced 4 
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—back f 
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hank without a snort or two of brandy! The ing but lemonade for you—two snorts of brandy of eight! !” 
‘50a , ’ 


b Tassel ancestry goes back to—” and you'll pick the doorman for my husband— (Next month, POLLY’S PARTY! But don’t 
a —back to the Three Star Hennessies! Noth- just because his brass buttons look like pieces  wuddy!) 
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—Tintype by Tony Balcom 
“TI Will Make the Worst Vice-President This Country Has Ever Had.” 














“Once there were two brothers. One ran 
away to sea, the other was elected Vice- 
president, and nothing was heard of either 
of them again.”—Thomas Marshall, 
Vice-president under Wilson. 


Garner—the Man 
IS hobby is collecting gavels. 
After he has broken one of 
them pounding for order he 
glues it together again and puts it in his 
collection. He broke four during his 
first week as Speaker of the House. He 
has only a hundred, so far, so he’s go 
ing over to the Senate, where it’s even 
harder to get order, and see if he can't 
do better than he has. He’s going armed 
with a special-built gavel made out of 
a limb of walnut by his son. 
Garner, in spite of his 64 years, can 
still raise cain in either a round or 
square dance, but he never could sing 
He makes his bridge partners nervous 
by humming “Hi-deedy-i-dum”, and 
when he tackles “The Dying Cowboy” 
he sounds like him. He can: talk Mexi- 
in, is proud of his camp 
cooking, and doesn’t mind 7 
publicity if he doesn’t have 
to read it. Reporters like | 
him because they can de- 
pend on him for a straight 
answer. He'll say, “It’s like 
this’, or, “I won't tell you.” 
Either way he means it. 
He is without doubt the 
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nick-named man in 
Washington. “Jack” is just 

starter—he has _ been 
called ‘Texas Jack’’, ‘‘Cac- 
tus Jack”, ‘Fighting Jack”, 
Mustang Jack”, “Uvalde 
Jack”, and “Happy Jack.’ 
He is also known as the 
Texas Tiger’, “Pepper 
Pot’, and the “Chapparal 
Cock of the Frio,” the 
Frio” being a name for 


most 


that country, and the chap- 
paral being a bird related 
to the cuckoo family. 

round, 


Garner has a 


head, iron-gray 


stubborn 








JOHN NANCE GARNER 


Nominated and Elected for Oblivion 


hair, a whining voice, and usually 
needs a shave. He has two ways of 
acting. In a fight, his scrapper’s face 
gets even redder, he talks fast, slaps his 
fist down in his hand for emphasis, 
shakes his fingers at his opponent, and 
paces about like a caged lion. Off-stage, 
he’s a man of simple, breezy, friendly 
manner, wisecracking and telling stories 
with a boyish smile. 

He likes baseball and rye 
whiskey, smokes cigars all 
the time, always keeps his 
promises, and knows how to 
swear. He plays poker, and 
plays it Uncle 
Cannon a long time ago admitted that 
John was the best poker player in Con- 
gress. It is said that his poker has made 
him as much as $15,000 in just one 
session of Congress. He won a lot of 
money from Nicholas Longworth, but 
“Nick” got a lot of it back when they 
played in the same game and trim- 
who 


well. Joe 


med well-to-do 


Congressmen 
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“Well, we're all working, thank the Lord.” 























“only thought they could play poker.” 

Thirty-four years ago Garner had a 
derby hat but he said he looked terrible 
in it, so he took to wearing a wide- 
brimmed western hat and will have no 
other. He does not like good clothes. 
When he buys a suit—which is not 
often—he pays only twenty-five dollars 
for it. His suits are generally gray or 
brown. When he was elected 
Speaker, he ignored the 
clothes question and came to 
work in the reddish-brown 
tweeds he had always worn, 
with a reddish necktie. His 
wild ties cost him fifty cents 
each, and his favorite used to be a red 
one with a blue donkey worked into it. 
He used to have the reputation of being 
the worst-dressed man in Congress. 

When it came time for him to attend 
the President's dinner for the Speaker, 
Mrs. Garner managed to herd him into 
formal attire but John had his picture 
taken to prove that he looked bad in a 
tail coat, and he keeps the 
picture handy to show any 
one who asks him to dress 
up. 


Looking Backward 
ARNER still re- 
members the day 

his family moved from a 

log cabin in Coon Soup 

Hollow, in the northeast 

corner of Texas, to a new 

whitewashed house. “I 

thought I was coming up 

in the world,” he says, 

“when we got to where the 

whitewash was.” He wasn't, 

though; he was getting 
closer to public life. 

His parents were Welsh 
and English, and when he 
was born, on November 22, 
1868, they named him 
John Nance Garner be- 
cause his father, grand- 
father, and great-grand- 
father had had the name, 









"It has a ver) 


and they wanted to keep it in the fam- 
ily. 

When he was old enough to work 
on the farm he worked hard, and he 
owned a mule just long enough not 
to want to become a farmer. An uncle 
sent him to Vanderbilt University, in 
Tennessee, and John was there a year, 
with negligible results along educa- 
tional lines. But he learned how to act 
as though he did know something, so 
he left school and went to a town 
where they didn’t know him, to become 
a lawyer. He sat around in a law office 
until he could say “legality” and 
“habeas corpus” and was admitted to 
the bar. His first partner, an ex-school 
teacher, helped him to learn another 
word, and when he got an offer of a 
partnership in a law firm at Uvalde, 
Texas, the only thing that kept him 
from taking it sooner was the slow 
train he had to ride. 


VALDE was a cattle town, 
then, of about 3,000 people, 
and it was there that Garner tried cases 
and played poker until he owned an 
interest in the First State Bank. He had 
worked himself into line for the county 
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fine balance.” 


judgeship when opposition cropped up 
in the form of Miss Mariette Rheiner, 
who lived on a 30,000-acre ranch, and 
didn't like poker-playing. Garner met 
her on a train bound for San Antonio, 
where she was going to study shorthand. 
Stenographers were rare, so John mar- 
ried her right away. With his opposition 
quashed by matrimony, Jack became 
county judge and served two terms. 

He might have continued being a 
judge if he hadn’t tried to be a doctor, 
too. One of his jobs on the bench was 
to give out the county’s money to Mexi- 
cans for medicine, when they couldn't 
buy it themselves. John, however, 
thought he'd save the county money if 
he doled out the medicines himself, so 
the next patient that came to him got 
cure-all pills instead of cash. A day or 
two later the story came back that the 
Mexican had died. 

It turned out later that the whole 
thing was a practical joke and that the 
Mexican had recovered but, unfortu- 
nately for Garner, the incident occurred 
just at election time and he lost the job. 

He decided then to go to Congress, 
and to avoid the pain of beating some 
one else, he went down as representa- 


tive to the capitol at Austin, got him- 
self appointed chairman of a re-dis- 
tricting committee in his second term, 
and carved out for himself a new Con- 
gressional district as big as the State 
of Virginia. He left Uvalde for Wash- 
ington in November, 1903, with the 
best wishes of people who said they 
hoped he'd go far. The poker players 
said, ‘the farther the better.” 

Uvalde has a population of five or 
six thousand now, and John says he 
knows them all, except possibly the 
Republican element. He owns a home 
there, with seven acres of land around 
it, and has a controlling interest in the 
town’s two banks, as well as a block 
of business buildings and other town 
property. 

But all this doesn’t hold a candle to 
his livestock and ranchland. He’s the 
largest land-owner in Uvalde County, 
and owns the largest herd of goats in 
the world, in addition to sheep, cattle, 
and hundreds of beehives. Garner got 
all the holdings by trading; around 
Uvalde they say he’s the champion 
trader of West Texas. And he is as 
saving as a squirrel, with over a million 
put away for a rainy day. His 36-year- 
old son, Tully, looks after his interests 
for him, and lives on a piece of the 
Garner land. 


Garner— Washingtonian 


e HEN I first got to Con- 

gress,” says Garner, “they 

thought I was just another cow-thief 
from Texas.” 

But John has a good record behind 
him. In all his thirty-year term, he has 
averaged only one bill-in-the-hopper a 
year. 

As much as he likes to talk, he passed 
five years in Congress once without ever 
making a speech. 

He never once “extended his re- 
marks”, which is a way of getting an 
unspoken speech printed. 

He never sent out any 
speeches to his constituents. 

He has had somebody run against 
him only twice in all the thirty years. 
The hardest part of his campaigns was 
remembering to file his name in time. 

In 1913, he was kidded for being a 
Democrat who wanted tariff protec- 
tion for the two products of his dis- 
trict. The “meek onion”’ and the “mild 
mohair’, Nicholas Longworth called 
them. Representative J. Hamilton 
Moore read the House a poem at that 
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n “T'll bet you kids would rather be alone.” 

"? iiss 

rt a time, about ‘Garner's Goat, of Texas.” 

d 4 At the end of it, John jumped to his 

n 4 feet and put Shakespeare—and Moore 

S 3 —in the shade. Said he: 

n 4 “Ham pie Moore's a helluva poet 
i He don’t know a sheep from a goat.” 

$ ‘¥ Garner doubted that America would 

f ever get her loans back from Europe. 
fe In 1920, he showed himself to be a 
| j prophet. ‘In eight years,” he said, “the 
{ election issues will be liquor and re- 
re ligion.” 
L When Congressman Blanton made 
him and the rest of Congress mad by 


bringing a lot of fool charges against 
the body, Garner took the floor and 
said, “In this world there are three 
kinds of liars: the artistic liar, the in- 
artistic liar, and the common liar. | 
not a man, 
commonest 
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have in mind an individual 
a creature '!- the 
liar, the biggest liar, that ever spoke a 
word of English.’’ And he looked Mr. 


who is 


a 
 ] 
a 
a 


Blanton right in the eye when he said it. 


UT the first big rumpus he 
ever in 1924. 
When the Mellon tax bill came into 
Congress, “Cactus Jack”’ got up and told 
the world that “it was a hell of a bill, 
that it was full of outrageous discrim- 


raised was 


ination in favor of the rich, and he 
would be damned if he couldn’t and 
wouldn’t write a better one in twenty- 
four hours.” He did, and Congress 
passed it. 

After Longworth became Speaker, 
and was having his Republicans in 








caucus, John Garner 
would take the floor 
and start razzing him. 
And once 
Alice Longworth was 
in the gallery, Garner 
disturbed her by call- 
ing Longworth a 
“bald-headed coot.” 
But after the battle, 
Garner would drop 
into his _ friend's 
office and say, ‘Nick, 
didn’t I give you hell 
today ?”’ 

“No more than I 
gave you, Jack,” 
Longworth would 
say. “Come in and 
have a drink.” 


when 


ARNER gets up 

at 6 in the morn- 
ing these days, eats 
breakfast at 6:30, and strikes out for 
the office at 7 o'clock. His wife, Ettie, 
starts out before him, as a rule. In his 
first hour at the office he goes over his 
mail; the rest of the morning he spends 
seeing callers. He talks to the press boys 
at 11:45, eats a light lunch in the 
office, spends the afternoon there, or on 
the floor of the House, and goes back 
to the hotel for dinner at 6:30. He 
likes ham or steak only 
if it comes from Texas. ” 


After dinner, he and yt gy# <n , 
Mrs. Garner talk to empine ‘DIRECTO Qy- sata —- — 
friends in the hotel  jyemnm plies tape cee — 





lobby. They may play 
bridge and if they don’t 
they go for a long walk, 
or an early movie. One 
thing John won't do; 
that’s make a_ speech 
somewhere at night. 
On Sunday, if he 
doesn’t work, he visits 
the Washington zoo, 
and once in a _ while 
he'll leave Washington 
and go fishing. He usu- 
ally returns with more 


fish stories than fish. 
He likes to sleep, and 
goes to bed regularly at 
nine o'clock. During 
the day he will often 
curl up on his office 
couch for a nap, and it 
is then that his wife 
and secretaries will say, 





“Mr. Garner is tied up right now.” 
Mrs. Garner is known as ‘“‘the boss.” 
She gets $3,900 a year for writ- 
ing most of his letters, and she has 
reached the point where she can put the 
right cussword in the right place. She 
is tickled, though, to be his secretary, 
and she has always been his campaign 
manager. “John,” “spoiled 
an awfully good homebody to make a 


she says, 
second-rate secretary.” 

Garner was down in Uvalde on elec- 
tion day to vote for himself. He did 
that twice. First he voted for himself as 
Vice-president, and then as Congress- 
man. He didn’t want to find himself 
jobless after March 4th. 

“T ain't going to command anybody 
to call me Mr. Vice-president, like 
Charley Curtis did,” he says. “They 
can call me V. P.” 

And he is most emphatic in his state- 
ment that he isn't the man for the job. 
“I will make the worst Vice-president 
this country has ever had,”” he said, 
even when the Democrats were trying 
to trade their shirts for votes. ‘About 
the only thing a Vice-president has to 
do is attend dinners five or six nights a 
week. I can’t do that and go to bed at 
my regular bed-time, so I can’t go to 
dinners. That will make me, absolutely, 
the worst Vice-president we've ever 


had.” Scott Cunningham 
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“See that? Ignatius Stuyvesant Hassenpfeffer—they 


had to give me two lines!” 
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In the Doldrums 
by E. S. Martin 


ECHNOCRACY has had a good 
run, not long but brisk. The De- 
partment of Commerce has not yet 
issued statistics about it but while it 
lasted it was fairly comparable with 
Mah Jong, miniature golf, Radio City, 


contract bridge, revival of backgam- 


mon and other subjects for 
meditation and manufacture 
It is commendable for hav 


ing in a modest way done a job 
for increased employment for 
writers. Periodicals of all kinds 
are called upon to have some 
thing novel that looks like up 
to-date thought to offer, and 
having nothing about techno 
racy among the canned prod 
ucts on their shelves they 
bought some new pieces. 

We have all known a good 
that machinery 


first 


while new 


when introduced does 
things with less human labor 
and usually, for a while, re 
duces employment. How much 
farther than that the Techno 
crats are justified in going ts 
not yet but 


those of us who can find time 


really disclosed, 


to live a year or two longer will 


doubtless discover. 
3 
HERE was regret, 
widespread and sin- We 
cere, at the death of Calvin 


Coolidge. A great many peo- 

ple were sorry he should not 

have had more of whatever enjoyment 
there was in the position which he had 
reached. As a reputable Ex-President 
of the United States had a 
tinguished pedestal, but besides that 


he dis 
a great many people liked him simply 
for what he was as he stood in his 
shoes. Coming after his immediate 


predecessor, he was as refreshing as 


a clearing wind in a fog. 
The charm and the merit of Calvin 
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There's Hope” 


was that he was a typical Vermont 
Yankee, though better educated than 
most of them. Somebody said that Cal- 
vin Coolidges were as common in that 
State as golden rod. Probably not, but 
truth lay in that direction. He was not 
omniscient, but use all he 
knew and besides that a good deal that 
Dwight Morrow and Stearns knew, 
nd he was a good politician, which is 


he could 
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THE OLD MAN OF THE STEPPES 


bul the burden isi't any easier yet. 


PUNCH, London (by special permission ) 


a great merit in a President, and he 
understood pretty well how to deal 
with the duties of that office. 

Perhaps it is not true that he nev- 
er said a foolish thing nor yet that 
he never said anything he could help, 
but certainly he was no word-spout, 
and he seemed to be in more than or- 
dinary personal control of his doings 
and his life. No one is entirely so. 
There are ups and downs, good luck 
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ve reached the fifth milestone, little brothe ’, 





and bad, just as there are reefs and 
rocks to trap the mariner in the sea, 
but Calvin had an idea of what was 
right, and he stuck to it. 

He chose politics for his employ- 
ment but he never followed it nor 
attempted to follow it as a money- 
making profession. He never took an 
office because it paid well and whatever 
office he had he lived within his in- 
come. That was an enormous political 
virtue and it kept him a free man. 

Maybe that is what is most to be 
admired about him, but there is much 
else. His marked unlikeness to Jimmie 
Walker is worth noticing because it 
brings out his qualities. He did not 
run after money, though when he left 
the White House and adventured in 
journalism he made no bones of col- 
lecting what was coming to 
him. He did not run after any- 
thing but was a shrewd, cau- 
tious person who really, so it 
seemed, was entitled to live to 
be ninety. If he worked him- 
self out in the White House, 
as some people think, that is 
much to be regretted, though 
it would seem that as a public 
man he had done his bit. 


— Jennings, 
biologist of Johns 
Hopkins University, in the 
final lecture of a series at Yale, 
found himself forced to say 
that biological science finds no 
support for the idea of the sur- 
vival of personality after death. 
Professor Jennings seems to 
feel that this biologicai con- 
clusion is important and he ex- 
pounds it with apparent reluc- 
tance but makes less 
difference in our actual mortal 
life than would appear. “When 
the sharpness of disappoint- 
ment has passed away,’’ he says, 


He 


Sve 


says it 


“one finds standards of living, 
right and 
wrong, object in living, all these things 
in much the same situation as before.” 
That is largely true, but it is by no 


distinctions of 


means the whole story, for the belief in 
survival is vastly important. 

It is matter of common observation 
that the biologists do not take so kind- 
ly to it as the physicists do. Plenty of 
physicists, Sir Oliver Lodge at the head 
of them, accept it. Biologists are in- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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THE NEW FRANKENSTEIN 











NEW NEW JERSEY 


The Great New Jersey Rehabilitation Plan 
by Dr. Seuss 


T FIRST view our plan may not 
A exactly please the inhabitants of 
New Jersey. Yet we present it 
bluntly. Beating about the bush cannot 
hide the fact that the Seuss Commis- 
sion Project is radical . . . if mot ac- 
tually cataclysmic 

In a nutshell, we propose to re- 
habilitate New Jersey completely—to 
redesign its buildings, to remould its 
institutions, to remodel its customs, 
and, finally, to undress and recostume 
its entire citizenry. 

New Jersey, the commission admits, 
has color. New Jersey has quaintness. 
The only trouble is that so has New 
York State. Both states, unfortunately, 
are perfect examples of the same type 
of civilization. 

So alike are they that they offer a 
dearth of adventure to those who must 
travel between them. One might as well 
seek adventure in changing from one 
collar button to another. 

Contrast this to the diversity of the 
Balkans. 
each frontier treats the voyageur to a 


glamorous where crossing 
new operetta. Travellers crossing from 
New York into Jersey are treated to 
nothing more than yesterday's warmed 
over ennui. The commission sees no 
alternative 
habilitated 


To explain more fully we herewith 


New Jersey must be re- 


present four visualizations of the 
New New Jersey, the Jersey of the 


~ ha > 
Future 
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CHART No. 


Let us begin with the Jersey Sub- 
urb. Chart No. 1 shows the town of 
Plainfield as we hope it will be in 1934 

. completely recivilized. 

We are looking at the main street. 
The first thing we notice is its restful 
tempo, its leisurely movement. For the 
automobile has been abolished. Gone 
the hubbub of screeching brakes. The 
stench of burning oil no longer as- 
saults the local nostrils. The old motor 
highway has been softly seeded over 
with sassafras and gentians. Peace now 
blooms where formerly tourists ate 
each other’s dust. 

Nor has the abolition of the motor 
car thrown Jersey back upon the horse. 
The horse, too, has been abolished. 
The colorful mount upon which the 
gentleman to the left is seated is but 
one of hundreds of new and original 
fauna that will take Jersey travellers 
from place to place. No two alike, 
these beasts can be Burbanked to order 
to suit the zoological preference of each 
and every driver. 


HE marked change in Jersey 
Architecture speaks for itself. 
Atop the hillock to the left, its minarets 
rearing majestically into a lambent sky, 
is the rehabilitated A. & P. Store. 

No comment is necessary concerning 
the change in Jersey Costume, but a 
word might be said concerning a more 
subtle beauty . . . the beauty attained 
by changing the citizens’ names. 

Note the pride in the 
carriage of the gentleman 
to the left. When he was 
plain Fred Jones, his ex- 
pression was hangdog. 
He now sounds much bet- 
. ter to himself as the Agha 
Nougoumechmet. Stroll- 
ing in the foreground is 
the lovely rehabilitated 
junior leaguer, Aeuilla 
Nilli Benaramb, formerly 
simply Sue Smith. She is 
returning from the Bazaar 
of Illudovici, »ée Cohen's 
Market. On guard in the 
background, ex-traffic off- 
cer Kelley is much more 
self-satisfactory as Ve- 
hicle-Vizier Vlach., 
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One more detail and we will be 
through with Chart No. 1. There is 
one evil that we admittedly cannot 
eradicate,—the evil of Unemployment. 
But if unemployment must continue, 
let it not continue in drabness. To the 
extreme right is a typical rehabilitated 
Man-without-Job. No longer is he an 
uninspiring vendor of apples. Rather, 
he adds infinite glamor to the landscape 
as he sits charming snakes,—furnished 
to him, along with his flute, by the 
state. 


HART NO. 2 presents a 

more specific piece of re- 
habilitation. And if any institution ever 
begged for rehabilitation, it is the in- 
stitution of Jersey Love. 

“And what is wrong with Jersey 
Love?” comes indignantly from the 
thousands who indulge in it. 

To which we answer, ‘Probably 
nothing. But why be satisfied with run- 
of-the-mill love? Why love the same 
way they do in New York State?” 

Biologically speaking, we would 
leave Jersey Love unchanged. It is its 
manifestations that we would rehabil- 
itate. Consider Chart No. 2... on the 
matter of Lovers’ Insignia. 

Emib Ohmib (née Krausenbein, the 
Druggist) is sauntering forth in his 
Wooer’s Cap. The Seuss Commission 
merely laments that Wooers, while in- 
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wardly colorful, are outwardly so drab. 
The present day lover sings his song in 
his heart. The commission maintains 
that the song of love belongs to the 
public at large. 

In New New Jersey all male wooers 
will don the Wooing Cap. Gaily be- 
jewelled, this turbanesque creation is a 
joy to have on and a joy to behold. Its 
brocaded folds lengthen out sensation- 
ally into a serpentine train, supported at 
the terminus by a Siamese kitten. The 
superstructure is supported by a boom 
of peach wood. Thus adorned, the 
lover shares with the entire community 
those dulcet beauties that he formerly 
hoarded and kept to himself. Emib 
Ohmib’s wooing is rejoiced by all. 


f lear Wooer’s Cap also serves 
a double purpose. Its second 
purpose is on the practical side. Emib 
Ohmib is en route to visit his fiancee. 
The lush lady in the background is a 
total stranger. 

Now, no matter how fine a young 
man’s character, no matter how devoted 
he is to his betrothed . . . sometimes 
he is attracted by a new pair of eyes. 
This occasionally leads him into for- 
bidden pastures. 

But with his head ensconced in a 
Wooer’s Cap, no one dares tempt him. 
His Wooer’s Cap announces his sweet- 
heart’s monopoly. The lady in the back- 





ground may be making eyes at Ohmib 
. . . but only sisterly eyes. His Wooer's 
Cap is his sanctuary. 


T is with slight qualms that 

the commission now turns to 
Chart No. 3. The Union League Club 
has always been sacred. But if Jersey 
is going to metamorphose, its Union 
League Clubs must metamorphose 
along with it. 

These clubs must remain on the 
main streets of Jersey’s cities. Their 
members must continue to sit in win- 
dows as a source of inspiration to the 
common mortals who see them from 
the streets. The spectacle has always 
been uplifting, firing lesser men with 
the urge to succeed and to emulate. 

But in New New Jersey these club- 
men would seem a trifle, say, reaction- 
ary, if they sat smoking conventional 
cigars behind conventional stiff square 
windows. The commission would re- 
tain the fine club membership intact. 
It would merely provide a new shaped 
window,—supplant the cigar with the 
Hubble-Bubble and replace the unspec- 
tacular game of reading newspapers on 
sticks with the new pastime of Galata- 
Mammora ... a rather indefinite ver- 
sion of chess in which you make up the 
rules as you go along. 

Thus rehabilitated, the Union League 
Clubs will remain an integral and 
necessary part of the regestated state. 

“So far, so good,” interpose the 
skeptics. “But come now, what about 
government? Who makes laws, who 
passes bills, who... ? 

In answering this, we come to per- 
haps the most unique department of 


our entire project. We offer New Jer- 
sey a State of Practical Anarchy. That 
blissful state for which all mankind has 
been striving will first be realized by 
the deserving little people who dwell 
across the Hudson. Gone are the sena- 
tors, gone the bicker and snivelry of 
petty legislation! Gone the committee 
of the whole, the committee of the 
part,—gone even the quorum! All is 
halcyon. There remains only the Caliph. 
The state demands but one thing of its 
titular head; he must bathe himself 
continually in music. He must become 
aesthetically purged, emotionally pris- 
tine. And, doing so, he renders laws 
unnecessary. His every thought a 
thought of harmony, the Caliph is a 
shining example of sweetness and light 
to his 3,749,000 adoring subjects. 

His subjects have become righteous 
just for his sake. For who could rob 
a bank while thinking of the Caliph? 
Who could operate a slot-machine or 
conduct a bucket shop? Who could 
covet his neighbor’s wife, his ox or his 
ass, knowing that the Caliph is on a 
balcony bathing himself in music? The 
Dark Age of New Jersey is truly at an 
end. 


HE Seuss Commission offers 

New Jersey a many-jewelled 
crown. New Jersey today is a delicate 
princess. But the Seuss Commission 
would make her a Queen. Draped with 
the raiment of perfection she will reign 
with the scepter of love. All civilization 
will abase itself at her feet, to kiss the 
hem of the gown of New New Jersey. 
And the trip across in the ferry will 
at last seem worth the fare. 





CHART No. 3 








FROM ME TO YOU 


By MARGE 


HE other day I ate too many 
chocolate éclairs and had to call 
for a doctor. When he arrived and 
I told him the location of the trouble, 
he raised an eyebrow and replied cut- 
tingly: ‘“But, Madame I am a nose and 


throat Spec ialist !”” 


It’s all very confusing. If you have 


an ear ache you have to go to an ear 
specialist, for a stomach ache you must 
pick out a tummy ditto, and for flat 
feet you have to call a dog doctor. 
Sitting there holding my tummy and 
musing on doctors in particular, I fi 
nally got to thinking about men in gen 
eral. Darn all this specializing! Gosh, 
what I wouldn't give for one good All 
:round Boyfriend! 

Honestly, in order to take care of 
any situation that may arise, every girl 
has to run a sort of Boyfriend Agency. 
The man who will do for tonight may 
be perfectly impossible tomorrow night. 
And even though you exert the greatest 
care, still you sometimes get caught 
with the wrong equipment. 


HO among us has not been 
invited out for an evening 
of contract, and after selecting a boy 
friend who is a shark at cards, arrived 
it our destination only to find they 
have decided to go dancing instead ? 


Or having corralled a classy dancer to 


take with a few friends to a night club, 


liscovered that everybody is too tired 
to make whoopee, and been forced to 
sit down at the card table with a lad 
who plays a bonehead 
rame of bridge! 
Men are an even worse 
problem than clothes. It is 
ilmost mpossible to get 
nything that will look de 
cent for more than one 
season. You meet a man 
on your summer vacation 
He looks keen in a bathing 
suit, perfect for those 
warm summer months 
Then Winter comes. The 
guy who was a panic on 
the beach turns out to be a 
dud on the dance floor. 
Or suppose you fall for 
a boy during the winter 
months. Bundled up in his 
raccoon coat he looks like 
the Answer to the Maid- 
en's Prayer. But, sacred 
cow, when summer comes 
around and you see him in 
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a bathing suit! 
What is 
more __ useless 
than a_ life 
guard out of 
season? Or a 
football player, 
or a champion 
golfer? I per- 
sonally think 
that’s the an 
swer to why so 
many long en- 
gagements are “hs 
broken. If a 
girl falls for a 
man in one season and marries him in 
the same, she doesn’t learn the truth 
until too late. But if she meets him in 
the autumn and holds out until spring, 
chances are she will find that her slant 
mn the B.F 
weather. 
I was talking the other day with a 


has changed with the 


sporting girlfriend of mine who had 
been going regularly with the pride of 
one of our best Fox Hunting Families. 
What ever became of Bill?’ I asked 
her. “You and he were so thick last 
winter.” 

Oh, I gave him the air last sum- 
mer,”’ she replied, ‘He looked so funny 


without the horse !”’ 


EALLY, it almost tempts one 

to move to some place where 

the weather is the same all year ‘round. 
The North Pole, for instance. Though 


“Well, honestly, Bill, you looked 
great on the gridiron—but, gosh, 
in a parlor!” 


it might prove somewhat depressing to 
date an Esquimo every night, still a 
girl would at least know where she 
stood in the matter of boyfriends. 

The only way I can see to gain any 
permanent peace of mind with this 
problem is to look over your list, pick 
out the man who has the best legs and 
the most pliable personality, and then 
start a one-pupil kindergarten. Give 
him a complete course of bridging, 
dancing, backgammon, polite conver- 
sation, and a full line of sports. He 
will probably kick like a steer, but you 
will wind up some day with a good 
All-around Boyfriend. 

However, don’t let me kid you, girls. 
By the time you have finished a tough 
job like the above, you will be so ex- 
hausted you won't have the strength to 


go anywheres! 





Innovation 


(7. all the best plays 

Expired regularly in 
Act Three 

To the sound of wedding 
bells; nowadays 

Being thoroughly modern 
we demand something 
else, 

So a pair of more or less im- 
probable people 

Tell you what they're going 
to do 

Namely spend the night to- 
gether justafter Act Two— 

And all through Act Three 

They claim they ave spent 
the night together. 

Gee! 

Is that worth two-fifty to 
you? 

It isn’t to me. 

—Sarah Downey. 
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Who said there are no new motoring thrills? 


FeHEVROLET Jf Certainly no new Chevrolet owner. Be- 
= cause Chevrolet has made personal trans- 
portation genuinely restful recreation! Take a ride and 
you'll get the feeling at once— smooth, effortless motion. 
Relax among those deep cushions and note that your 
loot has come naturally to rest on the Starterator. Just 
press, and before you can say “six cylinders,” the Cushion- 


Balanced engine goes quietly into action. Then shift with 


an easy wrist motion... steer with a finger-touch... Free 
Wheel at will. You slip through traffic like a cab driver. 
Yet, cradled in that big, comfortable Fisher body, with 
Fisher No Draft Ventilation. . . with so many exclusive 
advancements in handling ease, you scarcely know you 
are driving. That’s Chevrolet’sidea of fine personal trans- 
portation. And judging from the number of Chevrolet 


owners in high places, most well-informed people agree. 


Priced as low as $485, f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G.M. 
A.C. terms. Six wire wheels and fender wells $15 list additional. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


CHEVROLET 


a GENERAL 


MOTORS 


VALUE 





OUNG Housewife—Honey, since 
you've already eaten three helpings 
of my first batch of biscuits, I'm going 
to bake some more for you tomorrow 
morning. Won't that be lovely? Won't 
that be—speak to me, darling, speak 
to me! Annapolis Log. 





Where's the menu? 
Down the hall, three 
Punch Bowl. 


DINER: 
WAITRESS: 
doors to the left, sir. 


He had been calling every night in 
spite of the warnings from his lady 
love about her irate father. This par 
ticular evening they had been cud- 
dled together before the fireplace plan- 
ning their elopement. Only the hall 
clock, announcing that the witching 
hour had been reached, broke the sil- 
ence. Then, without warning, a thump 
and the room 
There, as big 


and a click were heard, 
was flooded with light. 
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COLLEGE PARADE 


as fate, stood the old man, glowering 
and puffing at the terrified young call- 
r. ‘Who in h—— are you?” he bel- 
lowed. The boy gulped, turned pale, 
and appeared on the verge of fainting. 
But the color returned to his face sud- 
denly, and, rising to his feet, he said 
in a clear, loud voice, “I’m her 
brother.” 

















“Did 1 tell you about the jam I got 
into last week?” 
Michigan Gargoyle. 


I shot a man today. And I'll tell you 
why. He came up to me and sez, “She is 
only an optician’s daughter’’—I pulled 
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THe Bottom FELL Out oF THE MARKET.—Montana Moocher. 


the trigger. Then, with a last gasp, he 
called out to me from where he lay, 
“But just give her a couple of glasses 
and she'll make a spectacle of herself.” 
—Yellow Crab. 





An optimist is a guy who opens a 
pint in a crowd and holds onto the cork. 
—Rice Owl. 





“Did you make the debating team?” 
“N-n-no. They s-s-said I w-w-wasn't 
t-t-tall enough.” —Widow. 





REPUBLICAN (boarding train): 
Porter, I’m in lower 3. Is my berth 
ready? 

PorTER: No Sir. I thought you pol- 
iticians made up your own bunk. 

—Voo Doo. 





In a small town in the South there 
was a lad who had the reputation of 
not being very bright. People there had 
fun with him several times a day by 
placing a dime and a nickel on the 
open palm of his hand and telling him 
to take his pick of the two. In each 
case the lad would pick the nickel, and 
then the crowd would laugh and 
guffaw. 

A kind-hearted woman asked him 
one day: “Don’t you know the differ- 
ence between a dime and a nickel? 
Don't you know the dime, though 
smaller, is worth more?” 

“Sure I know it,’’ he answered, “but 
they wouldn't try me out on it any more 
if I ever took the dime.” 

—Penn. Punch Bowl. 





He: May I have a little service, 
please ? 
Waitress: I'm giving you as little 


as possible. —Phoenix. 





He—Have you heard the story about 
the nasty military officer? 
SHE—No. What about him? 
He—He was rotten to the corps. 
—W am pus. 
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Rates Now 22% up and $232 u 


at these Fine New Hotels 


F jwoe Florida is the Land of Sunshine and Happiness— 
and Health too! So many are the features to be enjoyed 
—a wonderful climate, beautiful beaches, golf courses—and 


the luxury of life at its famous hotels. 


Strategically located in Florida's vacation centers are the 
Florida-Collier Coast and Associated Hotels. All are fine, new 
hotels, with the same high standards of operation. As a group 
they offer lower rates, better facilities for sports and greater 
convenience for the traveller. The Florida-Collier Coast and 
Associated Hotels are 
HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON HOTEL ROYAL WORTH 
JACKSONVILLE WEST PALM BEACH 


HOTEL MAYFLOWER HOTEL DIXIE COURT 
JACKSONVILLE WEST PALM BEACH 


HOTEL FLORIDAN HOTEL ALCAZAR 
TAMPA MIAMI 


HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE HOTEL SARASOTA TERRACE 
TAMPA SARASOTA 


HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE HOTEL MANATEE RIVER 
LAKELAND BRADENTON 


FLORIDA-COLLIER COAST 
AND ASSOCIATED HOTELS 
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For information write 


HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


or visit any 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL OFFICE 
or TOURIST AGENCY 




















The Hit-and-Run Thinker 


Shaw and Einstein: The Milk in Their Cocoanuts 


By Benjamin DeCasseres 


ET us welcome George Bernard 
Shaw to America, the Land of 
the Undying Sucker, with cal- 

liopes, fire-crackers and Huey Long's 
cyclopean lungs just to show England’s 
other John Sa// that we can make more 
noise than he can. 

Even when Shaw sleeps he snores 
He has called 
people in the world. Let’s show him, 
Shavian-like, that he is right even when 


words. us the noisiest 


he is wrong. 

He should be received at our gates 
by the three greatest noise-makers in 
America, Schnozzle Durante, Joe Cook 
and Bert Lahr 
the jazz of Paul Whiteman and George 


aided and abetted by 


Gershwin. 
weeks he will deliver a 


Metropolitan 


In a few 
speech at the Opera 
House. That will be the greatest day in 
New York since Barnum paraded his 
What-Is-It? up Fifth 


will be a hoak up from coast to coast. 


Avenue. There 
Over the ether waves will flow the suds 
of his near-beer Communism covered 
by a thin layer of witty Gaelic cham 
He may give us some of his 


pagne 


famous soap-box bromides and anti 
capitalistic yowls played on the saxo 
phone that he calls his larynx. Or may 
be he'll tell us how, as an advocate of 
equal incomes for all, he has divided 
his capitalistic-begotten royalties with 
the poor of London. 

I hope that Jimmy Walker—our 
own humble and common garden 
Shaw 


meet Barney. A 


variety of will be here to 
conversation be 
tween these two burlesque queens 
would shoo everything else off the 
first pages of our newsies. And there 
would be a general alarm sent out 
for all the cameras in the city. For 
these two fellows eat up Eastman 
celluloid like a rabbit in a parsley 


patch. 


UT, really, let's give this 

fellow a rousing old 
American welcome. In a time when 
our hearts are in our heel-less shoes 
and our cuffs are being turned and 
turned and cut and cut to save laun- 
dry bills, Shaw has donned the cap- 
and-bells, played Punch and jack-a- 
dandy for us. While our telephones 


were being taken out and the landlord 
was putting the little old trundle-bed 
into the street, Shaw grinned through 
his tolstoys. 

Of course with a million smackers 
soaked away in the wall-safe, any one 
could stick out his tongue at the world. 
Nevertheless, give this fifth carbon 
copy of Voltaire a hand! He'll be in 
the country only a day or two. 


_ this country needs is 
neither a good five-cent 
cigar nor a five-cent glass of beer. It's 
a professor who will not talk through 
his hat. Many of us like Shaw because 
he talks through his hat. Besides he’s 
he’s only a comic 
Ein- 


not a professor 
Professor Albert 
stein, who will soon be a permanent 


valentine. But 


table-boarder of Princeton University, 
has begun, I regret to say, to blow a 
lot of lung-oxygen right through his 
bowler. 

The High Jack of Relativity an 
nounces that he will soon give out a 
list of the ‘25 greatest minds” in the 
world whom he'll ask to serve as a 


committee to clean up everything. 
Gesundheit! 

And who will be the Big Six from 
America that the Great Star Tumbler 
will select? Our Great Minds are all 


a-mush and agog. I'm told that Nich- 


3 ‘a : ~ . . At — 


“Ll wonder how long before they're going to make it easy for us farmers?” 


olas Mur- 
ray Butler 
is already 


polishing 


up his : b 
lightning- }. 
rod. (Za 

I want 
to be the to nominate 
greatest American minds on this in 
ternational Odelsting: 

Dutch Schultz. A financial genius of 
the first water, he would settle the debt 
question by advocating international 
beer-barter. 

Babe Ruth. The finest trained eye in 
the country, he would be on to all the 
curves of the nineteen non-Americans 
on the Great Commission with the 
French low-drop. 

Gene Tunney. A Shakespearean 
scholar of the fourth water, he'd bring 
home the Bacon when the chin-music 
got highbrow. 

Sydney Franklin. In lifting, throwing 
or cornering the bull he has no peer 


first the six 


even in Congress. 

Will Rogers. Will can in one sen- 
tence penetrate the thickest hide. And 
this international Brain Bundesrath 
will—believe me, mates 
cattle ranch for yard-deep hides. 

Walter Winchell. The great Ameri- 
can who gets the news while the Hoes 


be a regular 


are taking their siesta will carry Ein 
stein’s nineteen foreign King Solomons 
in his pocket. He'll publish their plans 
to nick us before they’ve even dreamed 
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Packs for a Quarter 


pression, means a movie on Saturday night—and that’s something.” — 
New York Journal, Editorial. 











against 2 for 30 cents—in other words, save a nickel. 





O John Publie and his wife, sinking funds, amortization and depreciation 
are just words in the dictionary. To John Public and his wife, however, a 


five cent subway fare as compared to a ten cent fare in these days of de- 








; = extra nickel does not 


mean much to Fifth Avenue bus 
passengers or they could easily save 
it by riding on the subways, surface 
cars or elevated. Regular riders 
spend the extra nickel twice a day 
for a ride on the buses to get a clean, 
comfortable, seated trip. 

To the advertisers in the buses 
this means a great deal—a selected 
buying constituency with plenty of 
time to read the advertising cards in 


the buses. 


'ER seen our circular—*‘Evaluating Space”? Send for it. It is worth 
VER | Evaluating 5} ? Send f t. It tl 






We believe that bus passengers 


form the most unusual group of 
buyers gotten together by any one 
advertising medium in New York 
City. Have you ever noticed the 
clothes worn by bus passengers? 
Observe them next time you are 
on a Fifth Avenue bus,—mink and 
caracul coats generously mixed in 
with cloth coats with fur col- 





lars, good hats and dresses good 
overcoats, hats and shoes on the 


men, etc. 


reading in connection with all advertising media. 


When you use space in the Fifth Avenue buses you advertise at the 
point of purchase to 30,000 or 3,000,000 passengers per month, accord- 
ing to the number of spaces you buy, at $2.00 to $7.50 per space per 


month. You can make this medium fit into any budget and always have an 


advertisement that is as big as your neighbor's. The buses carried 39,000.- 


000 passengers downstairs during the past year; 19,000,000 upstairs. Let 


us tell you how to use space in the Fifth Avenue buses to increase your 


business. 





JOUN H. 


ADVERTISING 





SPACE 





LIVINGSTON. JR. 
IN THE FIFTH AVENUE 


425 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 
Telephone CAledonia 5-2151 
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AT THE THEATRE 


WITH DON HEROLD 
Design for Reduction of Overhead 


T WAS high 

time for some- 

thing thor- 
oughly trivial in 
the theatre. 

I mean consci- 
ously trivial. (We 
get plenty of the 
other kind of triv- 
iality, all right.) 

Noel Coward's Design for Living is 
thin, low, debased and trifling, yet, as 
the most unimportant play in town, it 
is almost the most important. I believe 
the public will come away from this 
lousy show, better boys and girls. (1 
think some of our greatest progress is 
made are soaked 
through and through with trivi- 
ality, don’t you?) 

However, I am not forget- 
ting that sequence of theatre- 
going has, of course, a lot to do 
with one’s reactions to certain 
plays. We 120,000,000 drama- 
tic critics in America must not 
forget that. 

I had just seen two or three 
depression and depressing 
plays, and I was wide open for 





when we 


something senseless and empty. 
Wrong though it may have been 
for me to want to run out on 
B. C. Forbes and the financial 
editor of the N. Y. Times and 
Elmer Rice and on the rest of 
the human race, I was good and 
ready for the pure (or impure) 
froth of Design for Living. 
Many will say that this is a 
play of unspeakably loose liv- 
ing. I'm not saying that we should all 
live that way, but I do know that this 
tension is not getting us anywhere, and 
that a little loosening up along certain 
lines might be a big help. And it might 
be, after all, that Deszgn for Living is 
a spectacle of more fidelity than we are 
used to, rather than less. Two men re- 
maining deeply friendly to each other 
while dwelling alternately with the 
same woman, she true as gold to both 
of them—this, in last analysis, is a 
good deal of fidelity. It may seem a 
little too much like faithfulness to the 
Army and Navy, but it is faithfulness. 
Why, even after the two men in this 
odd triangle have tried a two-year 
absence from the woman, they agree 
they can’t stand it and they return to 
move in with her together and to oust 
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the husband to whom she is now re- 
spectably and boresomely married; 
those are what I calls ties that bind. 
Mr. Coward would evidently sup- 
plant monogamy with some sort of 
mixed dormitory system and dice. 


ET I for one have consider- 

able respect for this terrible 
trio (done nobly by Lunt and Fontanne 
and Coward). They have their integri- 
ties, many more than many complacent 
couples that I know. They are serious 
about their work, they are sincerely in 
search of new values, and they have 
proper misgivings as to their successes 
when these successes arrive. 











and with little perfume squirters load. 
ed with cyanide. 

We, the People is a panoramic pho 
of the depression, and you know hoy 
much fun that is. 

The best thing about it is that ther 
are 60 people in the cast, and 60 people 
employed are 60 people employed | ,_ 
even if they are employed beefing abou 
unemployment. There ought to be, 
constitutional amendment that all plays 
should be written by Elmer Rice; he 
doesn’t get warmed up with less thay 
a cast of 50 or 60. 

(Incidentally, Mr. Rice makes 
least 55 of his 60 seem consummate 
actors. He stages his own plays and has 
a perfectly uncanny ability for getting 
flawless performances out of people 
apparently snatched off the subway 
For instance, couldn’t you just crawl 
over the footlights and cut the throst 
of that boarder the Davises have 
to take in when Pa Davis lose 

































































Two serious questions occurred to 
me during this play: how in heaven's 
name would anybody get a book off the 
top shelf in that room in Act 2, and 
why do actors look at the ceiling when 
they telephone ? 

I was glad Alfred Lunt indulged 
himself hardly at all in that trick of his 
of getting his eyes all white at the top, 
and that he teethed only a few of his 
phrases and admirably restrained his 
finger-wringing. And I didn’t yearn as 
much as usual to give Noel Coward a 
bath in carbolic acid. 

HEY ought to pass out pearl- 
handed revolvers as souvenirs 
at We, the People. They ought to have 
a shooting room off the lounge, with 
plenty of mirrors for accurate aiming, 
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his job?) I be 
I don’t know just what good of the 
We, the People is going to dof Garder 
outside of giving jobs to 6M for Lit 
people. It proves that people And 
need jobs and that it is quite: oughtn 
hell of a depression we acl cule. 
having, but I thought that this Thet 
was rather universally recog@Mis in 1 
nized, even by the funny papers dramat 
It is a plea for jobs for every- Eight, 
body, but it doesn’t say jus No Di 
where the start is to be made 
There is much guilt-laying on ] 
“They”. 
I'm something of a capitalis it wou 
(with my 10 shares of Pennji good, | 
R. R. at 18, I hope) and I entirely 
suppose I am one of the “shey' HM over. F 
Well, if Mr. Rice thinks it ij time; ¢ 
im charact 
able. B 
Hardly ever a dividend and not even @@ is all i 
pass to Philadelphia for the week-endj too m 
And does he expect us to hire a lot off Cohan 
people just to charact 
run empty cocky, | 
trains and busines 
blow whis- starts t 
tles? Good- wrong 
ness, I don’t that th 
know any- is to b 
body who nothin; 
would’ be directly 
gladder __to Pige 
put people to the bri: 
work than of a bu 
we capitalists Many 
Mr. Rice calls turns 0 
they; frank- hott the Mz 
ly, 1 resent OY ot dhe caling wha POP 
many of the telephoning ’ He pre 


















ers load. 














Lic phot 
Ow hoy 
rat there 
O people 
ed ., 
ng about 
to beg 
all plays 
Rice; he 
ess than 
lakes a {| 
jumMMate 
and has 
/ getting 
people dh 
subway 
st crawl 
eth Apres une 
ses have 
71S loses aspirin tablets he casts in our direction. 
I believe you'll get more good out 
at goo of the dog show at Madison Square 
g to dol Garden or out of the decadent Design 
} to OME for Living. 
peopl And that U. S. Senator in Act 2 
quite 1M oughtn’t to pronounce “‘radical”’ radi- 
we amt cule. 
hat this There are 20 scenes. (Even the stage 
recog Mis in revolution.) The play is built, 
papers. dramatically, something like Dinner at 
r every Eight, and it might well be re-named 
ay jut No Dinner at Eight. 
» made a 
ying 00 i” Pigeons and People could 
be about half as good as it is, 
apitalisg™ it would be pretty good. (It’s pretty 
' Penni good, anyway.) But it gets to going 


and | 
‘they’ 
ks it is 
oad, hd 
1 while 
even 4 
ek-end 
1 lot ol 


entirely too well before the evening is 
over. For a while you have a wonderful 
time; George Cohan is quiet, and the 
character he plays is humble and like- 
able. But in the middle of the show (it 
is all in one act), the tempo speeds, 
too many people blow in, George 
Cohan waxes army and leggy, and the 
character he plays grows wise and 
cocky, preachy and profound, and show 
business triumphs over art. Our hero 
starts to talk about “‘life’’ and ‘‘what’s 
wrong with the world’ and forgets 
that the way to be profound, possibly, 
is to be something else. I think that 
nothing very significant is ever said 
directly —at least, not here lately. 
Pigeons and People is the story of 
the bringing home, by a wealthy man, 
of a bum met on a bench in the park. 
Many O. Henry touches. The man 
turns out, alas, to be a philosopher of 
the Mark Twain “the more I see of 
people, the better I like, etc.” school. 
He prefers pigeons. My own variation 
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is: “The more I see of adults, the better 
I like babies”. To which I sometimes 
add, sadly: “This is a children’s world 
befouled by adults”. 

The final curtain does not reveal who 
the mysterious stranger is. A woman 
to my right remarked: “I think it is 
Gracie Allen’s brother’. 


o a s 
ELL, anyway, the Rocke- 
fellers have two movie 
theatres to go to, without crossing 
Sixth Avenue. If you have ever tried to 
cross Sixth Avenue, fhat’s something. 


HAT it takes more than a 

set of people with quaint 
moral standards and _ rabbit-hutch 
housing arrangements to make an 
amusing play, is proved by comparing 
Design for Living and Bad Manners. 
The latter is no show to see next after 
the former. It has bright lines and 
a fair cast, but it all seems like just 
too much sex in one Winter. Why can’t 
we have a few plays about moth-eaten 
mortgages, defaulting bonds, or the 
influx of cheap Japanese incandescent 
light bulbs? 

I guess one trouble with Bad Man- 
ners is that Bert Lytell and associates 
are not Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne 
and Noel Coward. Somehow Mr. Ly- 
tell and co. give you that embarrass- 
ment which comes with the feeling 
that you are in the presence of actors 
instead of people; actors straining for 
a sophistication which doesn’t quite 
come off. Sometimes I wonder about 
sophistication in the first place. At 
best, it is little more than knowing 
enough to keep your foot out of the 
crack of the theatre seat in front of 








you. A couple of amorous microbes can 
make a sap out of the most sophisti- 
cated person in the world—and wasn't 
that a sandwichy kiss at the end of 
Act 2? 
* e a 
| ie so tarred. 
I’m so tarred. 

I’m so tarred of plays about opera 
singers. (Incidentally, isn’t there some 
way we can have music without hav- 
ing musicians?) 

Despite a fine evening of high elocu- 
tion by Edith Evans, I went home from 
Evensong all tarred out with tempera- 
ment and flowers and fuss about music 
and musicians. I’m sick of sex but at 
the moment I believe I like it better 
than music. “Has she taken her medi- 
cine?”” Has she this and has she that? 
Has she had her gargle? She. She. She. 
Contracts. Managers. Cat fights. Arms 
waving. I neffer was so tarred in all 
my life. 

Evensong is a yarn about an ex- 
hausted grand opera singer, threatened 
with high blood pressure and a loss of 

her high C. A lover 

of 20 years ago re- 

turns for her and she 

is torn between him 
and her public, be- 
tween life and art. I 
giff you von guess 
which loses. The 
chief réle is one of 
those long, fat, ac- 
: tressy parts which 
actresses enjoy—and 


} I don’t. 
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“Well, we should worry what Rockefeller does with his money.” 














































































CONTENTS NOTED 


By KYLE CRICHTON 
—And In Reply Would State: 


EST BOOK OF 
MONTH: 


THI 


for Power’ by John 
SAPPIEST 
BOOK OF THE MONTH: 
My Talks with Musso- 
lini” by Emil Ludwig... Best Nove 
OF THE MONTH: ‘South Moon Under” 
by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings ; 
Worst Book REVIEW OF THE AGE: 
H. L. Mencken's review of two Russian 
the American Mercury for 
February . . . Best TRAVEL BOOK OF 
rHE MONTH: “True North” by Elliott 
Merrick .. . Best WAR BOOK OF THEI 
MONTH: “Company K" by William 
March Worst War BOooK IN 
History: “Over the Top” by Arthur 
Guy Empey 


Strachey 
re : 


> 


books in 


No More Years 
R. GIL 
BERT 
SELDES, who be- 
gan his literary life 
as Managing editor 
of the Dzial, 


high-brow of all 


most 


magazines of its 


time, and who is 


now columnist on 
the New York 


E1 CnINL on} nal 
5 


(you will get a bet 


ter idea of the prog-" 
ress made by Mr. 
Seldes if you will 
imagine Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover chief of police of Palo 
Alto in 1935), has just written a book, 
The 


gives the period between 1929 and 


Years of the Locust’, which 
1933 a distinct going over 

What Mr. Seldes has done is join 
that increasing Americans 
spurred by the thought of anticipating 
Mr. Mark Sullivan, who wrote “Our 
Times’’. What is to be done when there 
left to look back 
upon is just another problem for Mr. 
Roosevelt. The 
plan of history. (known formerly as 


group of 


are no more years 
installment-purchase 


prophecy) will doubtless be resumed 
and we shall see the official drawing on 
the White House lawn by a blird- 
folded young lady picking slips out of 
a hat. Present, of course, will be Mr. 
Sullivan, Mr. Seldes, Mr. Frederick 
Allen, Messrs. John Collier and Iain 
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“The 
Coming Struggle 


Lang (the English Sullivans or Allens 
or Seldeses), and a man named Apple- 
baum from South Amboy, N. J., who 
is specializing on the months. Mr. Sul- 
livan, having said certain things about 
Mr. Roosevelt during the late cam- 
paign, will naturally be vigilant in 
seeing that the blindfolded young 
lady does not turn out to be a twenty- 
seventh Roosevelt cousin on either 
but aside from that there 
should be no trouble and Mr. Sul- 
livan will rest easier, knowing the 


side, 


worst. 

Mr. Seldes in his book has solved no 
problems but has also omitted none of 
the idiocies of the post-crash period. I, 
for one, am not being snarky with Mr. 
Seldes, I who had Anaconda at 175 
and followed it hand in hand down the 


she'd rather live a thing than read it!” 


long trail to where it is now—and I'm 


afraid to look. 


Good Cheap Books 
HEN you can get books 
like ‘Green Mansions’”’ 
and ‘The Way of All Flesh” for fifteen 
cents, you needn't come crying around 
to me about being a dumbbell. The 
National Home Library Foundation (a 
neat, easily-remembered title for such 
a popular venture) is putting out a lot 
of such titles at that price and I don’t 
attempt to say how they do it after the 
retailer pays his discount. All I say is 
that you take a minute or two off the 
bread line and buy or steal one of those 
books or go somewhere else for your 
intellectual sympathy. 
While I’m on it I want to give a 


boost for the Modern Library. Not cog 
tent with their regular knockouts at » 
cents, they are now putting out the 
Giants at $1. “War and Peace” } 
Tolstoi, 1140 pages for one buck, an; 
the greatest book of all. Read that anj 
laugh at these people who are alway, 
going around deciphering menus jy 
French and thinking they're son 
shakes. It'll last you a lifetime if yoy 
never read another word and you'l 
even be able to make your wife ly. 
lieve you're educated. 
. e 

Gossip 

I HAVEN'T been told, but any 

body can have a little of m 

money who is willing to bet that the 
mysterious Frank Arkright, author of 
the “A B C of Technocracy’’ is net 
George Leighton of Harper's. 

Mr. Harry Hansen, critic of the N 
Y. World-Tele gram, was accurate in al 
details of his statement that William 

March, author of 
“Company K”’, wa 
the pen name of 1 
lawyer who lived in 
New York excep 
that Mr. March is 
vice-president of i 
shipping line and 
is living in Ger 
many. 


Hot-Cha 

H Ef 

Messrs 
Covici-Friede, anx- 
ious to have quota: 
ble word on their 
anonymous novel. 
“Bright Summer’ 
sent it well in advance to the better 
reviewers and Crichton, always anxious 
to please, turned it over to his bes 
operative and has the following to 
report: 

“Here is hot stuff for the lending 
libraries. Within the compass of one 
small book, the anonymous (for 
safety’s sake) author has described in 
complaisant 
mur: 


detail, and at length, 2 
seductions, 1 rape, 1 
der by shooting—feud style, 1 suicide 
by shooting in the kopf, and 1 by 
jumping off a cliff. The story and char 
acters are laid in Vermont, whose 
name, at the next session of legislature, 
will be changed from the Green Moun: 
tain State to Green Hell. The writing 
is not bad.” 

If there are no objections, the report 
will be accepted as read. 
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Book Business 


t= are bad, but publish- 
ers still manage to publish 
and that must mean something. Per- 
haps it’s because they’re used to hard 
times. Some years ago Mr. Edmund 
Wilson wrote a book of poems of 
which he was justifiably so proud that 
he bought seven copies and sent them 
to friends. Upon receiving his royalty 
statement six months later, he found 
that his book had sold exactly seven 
copies. Thinking this strange even for 
a book of verse and particularly a book 
of Edmund Wilson verse, Mr. Wilson 
called upon his publishers, Messrs. A. 
& C. Boni. As he spoke the eyes of Mr. 
Albert Boni lighted with joyous recog- 
nition. “So that’s the book!” he cried, 
getting up and walking about in his 
joy. “The printer's been bothering us 
about that bill and we couldn’t find 
out what it belonged to. Edmund, I’m 
glad you came in; I'm mighty glad you 
came in.” It seemed that the book had 
never been placed on the list, had never 
been advertised and in fact had en- 
tirely escaped the mind of Mr. Boni 
once it had been accepted. Mr. Wilson 
has since become a critic. 


Rather Specifically 


HE Written Word" by H. A. 

Batten, Marcus Goodrich and 

Granville Toogood. When advertising, that 
st pompous of the newer arts, turns to 


kidding itself, ever so gently, there is hope 
for the world. Good reading, even for the 
utside world. 

Imitation of Life” by Fannie Hurst. 
ed on the career of a metropolitan res- 


taurateur (guy who owns restaurant). A 
succulent dish, but tripe nonetheless. 

Erie Waters” by Walter Edmonds. His- 
torical novel of the digging of the By og 


(qu oting the blurb). With this novel Mr. 


tten just-about-enough on his be. 

love , maak 

Erratum 

EAR MR. CRICHTON: Your 
column about book-clubs last 
h was, of course, as always, very enter- 
taining, but it contained a number of errors 
of fact which as a good reporter I am sure 
you will want to correct. Here's one inter- 
€sting example, out of many: “HISTORY: 
The Book-of-the-Month Club was started in 
April, 1926, by Robert Haas and Harry 


Scherman on a capital of $4,000. At the end 
of six months they split a profit of $400,- 
000". These facts are all as stated, except 
that the capital originally invested was forty 
thousand dollars, not four; and at the end 
of six months, there was a deficit; we had 
all of it, and more besides. 
Cordially yours, 
Harry Scherman 

Book-of-the-Month Club. 

| heard otherwise but if Mr. Scherman 


Says no, it 7s no. What interests me is a firm 
objecting to being called prosperous. 


' 
10st 


President, 





| LOSE SHAVES.. 
smooth shaves. . 






Famous 







Here's the famous close 


shave that saves your skin 


CLOSE SHAVES 


Noah had to “step on it” 


to save his skin 


The one shave cream 
most men use for a close... 
quick . . cool. . smooth shave 


.quick shaves... 
g 
. cool shaves. 


Some shave preparations claim one 
thing—some claim another. But in only 
one shave cream have an overwhelming 
majority of the nation’s shavers found 


all 


these shaving comforts combined. 


Palmolive is the great international 


favorite for quick Aes 
shaves. That means close 


“When something 


| better than soap } 
lather is made 
forshaving the 


barbers will 


use it!”’ 





. smooth... . cool 
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shaves . . . the bane of all shaving. 
With Palmolive you shave as close as 
you like... once-over . . . twice-over. 
Because the olive-oil principle applied 
to shaving cream gives a comforting 

. burnless ... stingless . . . lotion- 
like effect! 

If you have never tried Palmolive 
do so now! Send for a 10-day supply. 
86 out of every 100 men who make this 
test of Palmolive remain our steady 
customers. So let's have your name and 
address today. 


FOoR10 SHAVES | 


and a can of Palmolive After-Shaving Talc 


Insert your name and address and mail with 4c in 
stamps or coin to Palmolive, 
Hudson Terminal Station, 


Dept. 230, P. O. Box 81, 
New York City. 


(Please print your name vend address) 





IN 


MY MUSTACHE CUPS 


By Jefferson Machamer 


{LL Pay 
peePiesscy / 


OSSING a 
Ta to the 

winds, James 
Mummery Flagg 
‘phoned and said, 
“Eight famous il- 
lustrators and you 
are to 
minute portraits for 
two weeks at Saks- 
Fifth Avenue. You 
will be the last and 
the afternoon of January 27 
“Jussa min- 


draw 15- 


least 
three to five!”’ I answered, 
ute, Jim—wanta look up January 27!’ 
I looked it up. “Jim—that’s an un 
favorable day in my horoscope 
But Jim whammed up and avoided me 
until after January 27 

John La Gatta, Wallace 
Leon Gordon, Russ Patterson, Captain 
Flagg, Howard Chandler Christy, C. D. 
Williams, Neysa (SOME FUN) Mc- 
Mein did their elegant stuff and I did 
mine. The proceeds, at ten dollars a 
sketch, were for an relief 
fund—and that meant, I hoped, that 
I could keep what I took in 


Morgan, 


artists’ 


Saks Appeal 


I made pretty elaborate plans for 
my appearance. I had scouts watching 
the others as they worked and reports 
stated that the big idea seemed to be 
not to get likenesses of the sitters. 
Everybody worked in shirtsleeves ex 
cept John La Gatta who was dignified, 
frantic and furtive. Mr. La Gatta 
brought assistants with him for pencil 
spotlight adjusting 
Leon Gordon 


sharpening and 
and fixitif blowing. 
talked so much it bothered his work. 
Russ Patterson was voted, by sitters’ 
as the best dressed and hand- 
(if I'd only brushed 
served with a 
sketched—for 


sighs, 
somest of us all 
my hair!)—and was 
summons while he 


charity! 


Chewing Gum on the Side 

HEN I found I'd be forced 

to turn in my sitter money 
I decided I'd have to put in side-lines 
for what I could get out of it. I got two 
of my models to sell picture post-cards 
of me, cigarets, chewing gum and a 
new sore-throat gargle. I profited ninety 
cents which I split with the models. 
One spectator, a lorgnetted lady, bought 
gum and had it put on her Saks charge 
account. I had fun sketching and some 
nice people met me. People leaned over 
my shoulder, breathed down my neck 
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and I caught a cold from the draught. 
One lady sitter waited for me until all 
the others had gone and made me work 
on her hair for another hour—said 
she’d had it marcelled for the occa- 
sion—spent eight dollars having it 
done and she wanted it to look that 
way in the drawing. When I'd finished 
it to her satisfaction her hair looked 
like a tough sea! 

And right in the middle of every- 
thing a pretty girl leaned on my pencil 
“You Mister Machamer?” 
and I nodded lightly and she handed 
me a summons! 

After laughing 
about Russ Patter- 
son’s summons, I 


and said, 


get one! It was 

for photographs 

taken by Arthur 

J. Campbell 

(get that name 

right!)—and_ the 

photographs, 

which were pretty good, are lousy now! 
My next appearance will be in the 
Municipal Court of the City of New 
York, Borough of Manhattan, Fourth 
District. I don’t know what days Mr. 
Patterson and I will appear—but the 
sketches will be the same price—$10. 


Paying Peeplessly 
CUDDER—who writes poetry 
with a blow-torch loaded 
talcum powder—and I were 
stooled high and swaying in dissertive 
rhythm in a dim-lit MacDougall Street 
tavern. We had begun our night to- 
gether at the bar of our club in 
Gramercy. It began with Scudder say- 
ing, “Will you brandy with me?’’ and 
I skidded a little getting close enough 
for a clear hearing of my answer which 


with 


was “Yes!” 


nd !° cried Scudder. 


“I’ve just had veddy bad news!” 
said Scudder. 

“That’s,”’ I said, “not news! Only 
good news from you is news!” 

Brandy came and he continued— 
“You know that luxurious studio | 
pay ten dollars a month for in Way. 
erly Place? Well—they've rented it 
right from under me. I have no place 
to go and no money to take me there. 
Poetry business is bad. I stand here at 
the bar and Berton Braley listens to 
what I say, runs home and rhymes it, 
sells it and sometimes gives me ten per. 
cent! Lately I haven't talked much and 
there’s been no Braley money. I can't 
stop on at the club here because | 
already owe them so much I no longer 
consider the club 
an asset !!” 

I knew by then 
that the brandies 
were on me! 

Scudder went 
on—"And here it 
is Tuesday night 
—and Tuesday 
nights are sacred 
to me—they are 
the nights I see the town from end to 
end—and tonight—a Tuesday night— 
I haven't even a bed to toss in!” 

By then I knew the night was going 
to be on me! “Scudder,” I flourished, 
“I'd like to do, with you, your end to 
end of the town! I'll pay peeplessly!” 
So—into a taxi and out of Gramercy. 


Binging at Barney’s 


ARNEY’S!” Scudder snapped 

to the driver. I hadn't seen 

Barney for two years. He'd been in 
Vienna and I'd been in Fifty-fourth 
Street, teddibly hard by the Rocke- 
fellers. Barney greeted me with an 
enthusiastic Continental kiss, both 
cheeks, and it nipped the ends from 
the mustaches. My color normal again, 
I glanced around the bar. There 
was Heywood Broun. And Ann Hard- 
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ing looking lovely and not at me. 





There were two elderly men in the VE “ 
tails of nocturnal formality (evening | 


dress, to you!) accompanied by very 
young blonde filles in polo coats and 
red berets. One in tails was a United 
States senator of the defeated school. 
He recognized Accordion Pleated 
Broun and yelled, ‘““Why dontcha write 
a column some day about how much 
you look like William Jennings Bryan, 
Broun?” Scudder laughed and waved 
to the jazz band leader. The man came 
over and Scudder said, “Sing a Ger- 
man lullaby in German!” He sang two! 
Scudder directed me to give him a dol- | 





lar. 
If we bump into Lawrence Tib- 
bett tonight, Scudder, don’t speak to | 
him!” I admoneyshed. Scudder then 
wanted to discuss something. We 
talked of the plight of the farmer and | 
Scudder said one day he would write 
a novel called “Farewell to Farms.” 
He ranted about the Machine-gun Age 
in which we live—said it was a shame | 
one machine-gun could do the work of 
a hundred gangsters! Marion Moore- 
house, famous artists’ model, came in 
then and Scudder wanted to know if 
she'd been posing for Thurber, of The 
New Yorker. 





Big-hearted Scudder 


WAS in the midst of a tech- 
nical téte-a-téte with Miss 
Moorehouse when I heard Scudder say, 
Bar-boy! Brandies for the Band!!” 
I squirmed a little but calmed myself 
with the thought that it wasn’t the 
Philadelphia Philharmonic! I glanced 
at Scudder who was gazing intently at 
the doorway. I looked and saw a smart- 
ly evening-garbed couple standing there | 
ina sort of lonely way. Scudder sensed 
this, too, and immediately padded over 
and invited them to join Azs party! 
They proved nice people and Scudder 
introduced them to the rest of us with- | 
out bothering about /fheir names. | 

“What will you have?” Scudder | 
asked the new lady. ‘““Well—lI've had | 
Dubonnet, Manhattans, Rye, Bacardies, 
Scotch, Orange Blossoms, Champagne 
and a bit of straight Applejack—what 
can I mix with all that which won't 
hurt me?” 

I saw what I was up against and 
told the bar-boy to slide the check | 
dow n in front of Scudder and to keep 
it there. I felt Scudder had violated 
something! A bit later I left my stool 
and went out to visit with Barney in 
the vestibule. When I returned Scud- 
der was on my stool and I had to take 


(Continued on page 47) 
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TENDER little children and 


strong men! It is significant that 
Ex-Lax is the ideal laxative for 
both. And yet it is easy to under- 
stand. For there is no age limit to 
safety! And mildness and effective- 
ness are essential for young and old. 





Ex-Lax tastes just like delicious 
chocolate. Take an Ex-Lax or two 
tonight and feel fine tomorrow! 
When Nature forgets—remember 
Ex-Lax! 


At all drug stores 10c, 25c, 50c. 
Or write for free sample to Ex-Lax, 
Inc., Dept. W33, Box 170, Times 
Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











KEEP “REGULAR” WITH 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 

















THE MOVIES 


By HARRY EVANS 





INCE the last 

issue of LIFE 

something 
has happened in 
the movies, and it 
that 
anything does. 


isn't often 





The thing was 





| “Cavalcade.” 
= One often hears 
people (usually politicians) use the ex 
pression, “a step in the right direc- 
tion,” and every time I hear it I feel 
like telling that particular person to 
take a running jump in a certain direc- 
tion. But 


extravagant bromide. 


“Cavalcade”’ really rates this 


Briefly, ‘‘Cavalcade’’ 
is to the British what 
The Birth Of A Na 


tion’ was to. us. It 


covers the history of 
England from the Boer 


War to the present time 


which sounds like a 
dull theme around 
which to build a talk 


ing motion picture for 
American consumption 
unless there is a 


catch in it. 


There is. It’s Noel 
Coward. 

There is no need to 
repeat here what most 
of you know—that Mr 


Coward is the outstand 
ing mind in the theatre 
today. He that 
in “Cavalcade” by writ 


prov cs 


ing a sermon on British 
courage that will appeal 
to movie fans of every 
race Or creed. 


And 
what you may not like 


regardless of 


about the picture, you 
are certain to be entertained and in- 
trigued by the ingenious simplicity 
with which Mr. Coward outlines his- 
tory. 

He fights the 
showing any fighting . 
a throat-catching picture of the death 


without 


War 


. . he gives you 


Boer 


of Queen Victoria in two brief scenes 

. . he sinks the “Titanic” by the un- 
believably simple means of a conver- 
sation (that will leave you breathless) 
between a bride and a groom standing 
by the railing of a boat . . . he describes 
the progression of emotional changes 
experienced by Britain during the 
World War by means of the expres- 
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sions on the faces of singers . . . and 
he sums up the present chaotic condi- 
tions with a toast in the final scene. 

The Fox Company deserves an in- 
ternational citation for the excellence 
of the production—Frank Lloyd's di- 
rection is something for him to hand 
down to his grandchildren—and the 
work of the cast, headed by Clive 
Brook and Diana Wynyard, is unfor- 
gettable. 

Don’t let anything keep you from 
seeing “Cavalcade.” 


NOTHER event of far-reaching im- 
portance in the cinema world is 








the outbreak of receiverships among the 
big producing companies. At first blush 
(does that expression sound as silly to 
you as it does to me?) the declarations 
of bankruptcy by Paramount and RKO 
seemed ominous, but as a matter of 
fact they are life savers. When the 
smoke clears there will be many a high- 
sounding title in the ashcan, and mil- 
lions of dollars will have been hacked 
off of payrolls. Performers who have 
been drawing ridiculous salaries will 
also be brought down to earth in the 
general reorganizations. 

Reducing the number of employees 
in these big companies is a simple mat- 


ter, because when the receivers fire one 
executive they say, ‘And don’t forget to 
pick up all your uncles and cousins and 
take them with you as you go out.”’ This 
means ten and twelve at a cut. Perhaps 
I should have said (if you'll excuse the 
pun) a relatively simple matter. 

An interesting item came to light 
when the receivers started investigating 
Paramount expenditures. The company 
had been paying out $18,000 a week 
to employees no longer with the firm, 
but collecting on contracts still in 
force. So, with one stroke of the blue 
pencil, the financial kibitzers knocked 
off this item, which amounts to prac- 
tically a million a year. 

The great danger of receiverships is 
that worthy gentleman, the banker. 
When a banker finds that he is in con 
trol of an enterprise, he 
thinks he 
will just run the darned 


sometimes 


thing himself, and show 
the boys how it should 
be done. The one thing 
bankers know the least 
about is show business, 
and if they haven't 
judgment enough to 
put these motion pic- 
ture companies back in- 
to the hands of experi- 
enced showmen, you are 
going to see an array of 
screen flops that will 
make all the present 
films look like epics 


HEN Marlene 
Dietrich started 
wearing men’s clothes, 
a number of manufac- 
turers immediately start- 
ed pestering her to en- 
their garments 
This made Marlene 
mad. She declared that 
she was not trying to 
encourage other women to wear male 
duds (not much!), and then she ad- 
mitted that she wore men’s underwear. 
There’s a problem for you. A woman 
makes a success because she has beauti 
ful legs and then immediately covers 
them up. Which reminds me of that 
old line about the Westerner who de- 
scribed a dancer's costume by saying 
that, ‘All she had on was a few beads 
hiding what I thought she was trying 
to show.” 


dorse 


By the time you read this (particu- 
larly if it’s in a barber shop) the Van 
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frst of the Amos "N’ Andy cartoons. 
In these short films, the cartoons will 
depict the two negro characters, with 
the actual voices of the famous radio 
team synchronized with the action. 

LIFE suggests that the movies take 
up this idea with some of their so- 
called stars. I can mame a dozen off- 
hand who would be much more inter- 
esting as cartoons. And it might give 
Greta Garbo a chance to become as 
as Mickey Mouse. 









popular 











HICH reminds me that 

Walt Disney is consider- 
ing making a feature length picture of 
Mickey This, I believe, would be a 
preat mistake. In the present short 
form the cartoons are fast, snappy, full 
of excellent gag situations, and invari- 
ably leave the customers wanting a lit- 
tle more which is a swell way to 
leave them. And each picture repre- 
a complete incident in Mickey's 














sents 
career 

A full length picture would call for 
a full length story, which would mean 
stretching out the gag sequences and 
padding the film generally . . . at least 
that’s one man’s opinion. 













REVUETTES 
Driv! 
ies of nations in the World War 
1 background voice explaining the 

















Comment—Authentic war film collected 
from government archives. Stark realism in 
large es, so be warned if you do not 
like this sort of thing. Better see it first 
efore sending your children, though it is a 
gainst war that might benefit every- 
body . who can take it. 
Decis: Entirely up to the individual. 


THE KING’s VACATION 
Arliss, Fle 


Powell, Patricia Ellis. 






Cast—George rence Arliss, Dick 





Better than recent Arliss vehi- 
t he hasn't had a story worthy of his 
nce “Disraeli.” In this one he plays 


bdicated king who attempts to recapture 








the romance of his youth, but discovers that 
the queen he has hardly known is the real 
inswer to his -er- urge, or whatever you may 
call it at their age. 

Decisi Yes—because a fair Arliss pic- 





better than 


most epics. 


ture 1S 










STATE FAIR 

Cast—Will Rogers, 
Janet Gaynor, Lew 
Ayres and a whole 





mess of other stars. 

Comment — Convinc- 
ing home-and-fireside 
atmosphere in an ex- 
cellently acted and di- 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


rected picture. If you've ever lived in the 
country you'll love it. If you haven't you'll 
probably move out. 

-Yes—and take all the folks. 
FAREWELL TO ARMS 


Cast—Helen Hayes, Gary’ Cooper, Adolphe 
Menjou. 


Decision 


Comment—Film adaptation of the Ernest 
Hemingway best seller. Miss Hayes offers 
another unforgettable performance, Mr. 
Cooper does the best work of his career, and 
Mr. Menjou threatens to steal scenes from 


both of them. 


Decision—Yes. 























HE most valuable things on earth 
are the commonest things. Gifts 
of Mother Nature—air, rain, sun- 

light and colors in the sky, grass under- 

foot and foliage overhead. Gifts of 
human nature —love, loyalty, hand- 
clasps and friendly speech. 

Then, of material things, some of 
the most useful are the commonest and 
cheapest. These we take almost for 
granted. There is no way to reckon 
their actual worth. 

It is a great tribute to the value of 
the telephone that within a few short 
generations it has come to be ranked 
among these common things. Its daily 
use is a habit of millions of people. 
It speeds and eases and simplifies liv- 
ing. It extends the range of your own 
personality. It offers you gayety, sol- 
ace, security—a swift messenger in 
time of need. 

Daily it saves untold expense and 
waste, multiplies earning power, sweeps 

Binds together the 
Helps the individual 


away confusion. 


human fabric. 


—SaaAe =«man and woman to triumph over the 


complexities of a vast world. 

You cannot reckon fully the worth 
of so useful and universal a thing as 
the telephone. You can only know 


that its value may be infinite. 





(X means—not suitable for children.) 


ALSO SEE ... “Cynara” (X) ... “The 
Half-Naked Truth” ... “Animal Kingdom” 
(X) ... “Silver Dollar” ... ‘Me And My 
Gal” (for the laughs) . . . “Whistling In 
The Dark” ... “Tonight Is Ours” (X)... 
“20,000 Years In Sing Sing.” 


BUT DON’T SEE “Man Against 
Woman”... “Little Orphan Annie” 
“No Other Woman” .. . “The Mummy.” 
... “The Bitter Tea of General Yen.” ... 
Second Hand Wife’ “Laughter In 
Hell.” 
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TOURIST 


is “High Hat” on these great 
ships to EUROPE 


High hat? Yes! It’s the top class now 

on the famous Minnewaska, Minnetonka, 

Pennland and Westernland. The former 

two were, until recently, restricted exclu- 
: 

sively to First Class passengers, and the 

latter were Cabin ships. 


Now, you pay the low Tourist rate and 
have the run of the ship—the best state- 
rooms, the finest public rooms, the broad- 
est decks, all unchanged, just as they 
were before. Rates from $106.50, one 
way ($189 up, round trip), and, if 
you act quickly, for $10 or $15 per per- 
son over the minimum rate you can have 
a private bath! Regular weekly sailings 
to Southampton, Havre and Antwerp. 


al agent—the travel authority in your community 


Apply to your !o« 


RED STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 

No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago; 687 Market Street, San Francisco. Other offices 
in all principal cities. Agents everywhere. 





MODERNIZE 
your boat... 









NOW .... 


When the going is rough you'll need the rugged 
dependability of a husky Kermath motor. And 
when it’s clear sailing you'll want the peppy, 
thrilling power and responsive action built into 
these world famous precision engines. Are you 
repowering your present boat or buying a new 
one? Then specify a Kermath all marine engine. 
It's safer —far more economical—and more 
dependable. Sizes range from the 4 H. P. 
model for small launches and auxiliaries to the 
450 H. P. V-12 en- 

gine for 50 to 90 it. | 
cruisers. You'll find 
a Kermath motor 
built for every need 
and speed and they 
are all-marine in 
design for years of 
trouble + free per- Pr 





formance. > 
This valuable Boat ANAT seigt 
Buyer's Guide, il- 8 ' 
lustrating and de- 


scribing all kinds 
of beats, mailed on 
request — FREE! 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


RUNS 


KFRMATH 


5860 Commonwealth Avenue, 


ALWAYS 








KERMATH 
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gain-Sick phase 
of the depres- 
sion. 

In early 
stages of the 
jolly holocaust, 
people naturally set out to hunt “buys” 

and found them. There’s always 
somebody to make something worse 
for less. 

Now, however, the public is begin- 
ning to feel that two pair of punk 
shoes and two trips down town, plus 
the feet-aches and style-shame that go 
with shoddy shoes, all add up a lot 
more expensive than a good pair of 
shoes in the first place. 

We, Mr. and Mrs. Andy Consumer 
and Mr. and Mrs. Phil Public, have 
just about got a bellyful of bargains. 

(Why, gee, almighty, we ought to 
have had the low-down on so-called 
bargains a long time ago; most of our 
troubles were caused by bargains to be- 
gin with—that craze we all got back here 
a few years ago to get rich for nothing.) 

Personally, it’s my opinion that when 
a people finally admit that something 
for nothing ain't, prosperity isn't so 
VERY far around the corner. 

In any great catastrophe, it seems 
that state troopers have to pop off a 
few looters. These times have brought 
out their own types of scavengers, in- 
cluding those hit-and-run manufac- 
turers eager to offer the consumer 
something ‘‘just as good.” 

Such an offer is always a fine com- 
pliment to the customer ; translated in- 
to call-spade-a-spade language, “just as 
good” invariably means ‘“there’s more 
profit in it to me, you sucker!” 





phn old debbil, depression, has had 
more than one silver lining. For 
one thing, it has revealed trade-mark 
trustworthiness in the face of tempta- 
tions. I can think of no single instance 
in which any trade-marked product has 
lapsed from its pre-depression stand- 
ards. Your tube of Colgate’s, Listerine, 





Ad-itorials 


I Got Those Sub-sti-too-tion Blues 


Squibb, Ipana, Pepsoden 
Pebeco, Iodent or Foy. 
han’s is made to precisely 
the same formula (or a 
improvement thereon) to which it wa 
made before the rest of the world wey 
haywire. Gold may bob up and down 
the pound sterling may dip and dive 
but trade-marked goods remain cop. 
stant to their ideals through thick ani 
thin. 

In fact, it might not be a bad ide 
for governments to make certain spark. 
plugs or shaving creams or mince meat; 
or articles of men’s wear their nation 
media of exchange. I know two brands 
of shirts I'd rather take as money thar 
the promised ergs of the technocrats 

This means, by no means, that I te. 
gard everything that advertisers do 
holy. Advertising is still 

guilty of many irri. 

Ce, tating and laugh 
able pettinesses. 

For instance, “if 

“0 you want to keep 

Little Orphan Ap. 

TFT aie on the air, drink 

ree SO we can 

afford to maintain this program,” is the 

gist of a threat of discontinuance which 

children get on the Ovaltine programs 

I laid awake all last night boiling with 

something unfair, or irrelevant, in tha 















and 


high 


















and not even Ovaltine could put mf 






to sleep. 

I think Ovaltine should be, and couli 
be, sold entirely on its merits, and not 
as a ticket to further installments of 
L. O. A. 








_ growl: I think 
that a man who signs : 
coupon in a magazine should know ex 
actly what he is in for. I happen to k 
interested in humidifiers for my steamy 
heated apartment, and recently bought 
one which takes care of several rooms 
may buy another some day to take care 
of the rest of my flat. By some day, | 
mean some day. Westinghouse recently 
ran an ad on their new humidifier, with 
a coupon, and with one of those little 
squares to check if I wanted a demon- 
stration . . . which I didn't, NOW. ! 
asked merely for literature, I got ! 
phone call from a salesman asking t0 
demonstrate. It was two weeks before 
I got my literature. Naturally, I am 
now a bit prejudiced against the Wes- 
inghouse humidifier, though it is prob 
ably a good one . . . maybe the bes 
there is. 























This department invites correspondent 
on advertising and merchandising. 


—Andrew Consumef 
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In the Doldrums 


(Continued from page 22) 
clined to hold back, perhaps because 
they deal almost entirely with the 
body. Anybody will admit that the 
body goes to grass: the question is 
about something that is believed to 
leave the body—unmistakably it is not 
there after death. What became of it? 

It used to be that the Church or 
Churches condemned opinions or be- 
liefs because they did not accord with 
their interpretation of what was in the 
Bible. That has pretty well gone. 
Heresy no longer cuts much ice or 
lights many fires, but some of the 
scientists are quite as positive in their 
rejections of what they do not under- 
stand as popes and preachers used to 
be in times happily departed. 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” We are used to thinking so but 
not so used to realizing that all the 
knowledge we can get is only a frac- 
tion of what there is and has its perils. 
Some things apparently are learned 
from teachers, others by observation 
and experience, and others still come 
out of the inner consciousness. There 
have been and are people who know 
much more than they ever learned. 

As for Professor Jennings, if life 
goes on he will survive the perplexities 
of this world and doubtless rejoice in 
larger opportunities that await him, 
and one should be happy that we live 
in a time when unpopular suggestions 
such as he has made are safe to make 
and have pretty well ceased to excite 
resentment. To almost any subject a 
lively denial does more good than a 
feeble or vulnerable affirmation. On 
the back page of a current weekly is 
an advertisement of the first issue of 
The Militant Atheist whereat one is 
well warranted in smiling and recall- 
ing the final lines of Chapman’s poem: 


TI ? 
hen wherefore sweat to have one’s say ?— 
To save what cannot pass away, 

Or rescue the divine? 
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If you prefer a charming, private-home 


atmosphere, even on short trips to 
New York, do not forego the pleasure 
of stopping at the Sherry-Netherland. 





By the day... 


SHERRY- 


NETHERLAND 
1933 rates 


Rooms, suites... by the day, week or 


SeCeGoeeeaeneeoee eee 66486 8 


month, Unexcelled cuisine... fixed- 
price meals, Fifth Ave. at 59th St., on 
Central Park, New York. Subway, buses. 
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A GRAND SLAM FOR BRIDGE FANS! 
How Would You Play This Hand? 


Spades—Q 
Hearts—K-8 
Diamonds—6-5 
Clubs—J-10-9-8-7.6-3-2 


Spades— 10-9-8-7.5 NORTH Spades—A-K-3 
Hearts—9-5-4-3-2 oe ., an Hearts—A-Q-7-6 
Diamonds—10-3-2 WEST EAST Diamonds—K-J-7-4 
Clubs—0 SOUTH Clubs—Q.-4 


Spades-—J-6-4-2 
Hearts J-10 
Diamonds—A-Q.-9-8 
Clubs—A-K-5 





Well, the way it turned out, East bid one no trump and was 
set exactly seven tricks! That will give you an idea of the fun 
in “Fascinating Bridge Hands,” by John C. Emery, which 
will run as a series in LIFE beginning next month. Each 
hand has been worked out to a surprising but logical con- 








clusion—and it’s all good bridge from the deal to the post- 

mortem. | aia sessile alcatel iii, 

Don’t miss this series! Sub- LIFE, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 

scribe now and enjoy “Fas- | egg Dai cl uae my subscrip- 
cinating B ridge Hands” | enclosed herewith aan 

from the start—as well as all [ kindly bill me $1.50 

the other amusing features | (Canadian and Foreign $2.10) 

in America’s best-loved hu- | Name__ i ae: = 

mor magazine. er Pans 
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HORIZONTAL 


. What Presidents are always shot with. 
. Turns away. 

3. An air of goodness. 
. This guy still plays with his feet. 
. Points in your favor. 


. Where Hoover goes this month. 


Face value. 


. A singular kind of apparel 
. A big attraction. 
3. Nothing much. 
. Usually written before. 
. A great contemporary writer. 


. To give a let-down. 


Skinny. 


. This is all right. 
. A course famous for its greens. 


3. Important things to hear 


Light punch 


. A fabulous story. 

. Marsh plants resembling hedges. 
2. An aristocratic state abbreviated. 
3. Starting point for a drive. 

. Expensive backing for a woman. 

. The last thing in eating. 

8. Something to be said for doctors. 

. Ticklish subjects. 

2. The wrong way out. 
3. A kind of house of restraint. 

. These follow the horses regularly. 

. One who makes employment of. 

. To act for fun. 

. Great ceremony. 

4. Yours in particular. 

. Those closest to the receivers. 
7. A kind of propeller. 

. A back-biter. 

. A native deserter. 


. A sure way to practise. 


VERTICAL 


. Where discomfort is in tents. 


2. A kind of flat. 
3. A break we all get every day. 
4. This is always given out. 


. Half ration. 

. It's like that and will remain so. 
. A shake-up. 

. A big capacity holder. 

. Beginning of the end. 

. To get away from the green. 
. The shot big shot of Russia. 
. Veins of color. 

. One not used to stays. 

. Drags. 

. Gold in deposit. 


23. Mix up. 


. Half past. 

. A kind of ground creeper. 

. Always turned on in gyms. 

. Bitter medicine. 

. This makes you more than sad. 
. Serving. 


. The prefix before. 


. A good thing to get with enemies. 


. Something to make light of. 
. Legging. 

. Napoleon's retreat. 

. This goes on forever. 


. Where much Christmas cheer 
from. 


. No fun in this— 

. —But lots in this. 

. A baby swallow. 

. Just another poor fish. 

. A bender. 

. Edison's shining example. 
. Expect a ram after this. 

. A famous order of sisters. 
. To nose into. 

. Written as, if backwards. 


came 








What makes the Waldorf ? 


Its size?.. its prestige?. . its perfect appointments?. . its 





famous cuisine? Yes, but more important is that amaz- 
ing faculty for catering to the individual... to you... 
accomplished by the remarkable service establishment. 


THE 


WALDORF «ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO 50TH STS - NEW YORK 
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‘Naw, you don’t want ether; ether makes you sick 


at yer stomach,” S I N B A D! 


@ The lovable mutt who has been romp- 
ing his way through Life for the past five 
years appears again in book form. It’s 
called SINBAD AGAIN! and we're wait- 
ing to send you your copy, at $2.00. 





® And for SINBAD fans we still have a 
few china figurines on hand, and copies of 
the SINBAD Calendar, both for one dol- 
lar. The figurine stands four inches high 
and fits in with any decorative scheme; the 
calendar (it'll be useful for 10 more 
months) is handsomely illustrated with 
six full-page, four-color reproductions of 
SINBAD’S hilarious adventures. 


@ Here’s a coupon. Clip it now and let 
SINBAD add some bright spots to your 
home. 





*E, 60 East 42nd St., New York City 


> send me copies of SINBAD AGAIN! at $2.00 per copy 
copies of LIFE’S Dog Calendar (with figurine), at $1.00 


figurines at 25 cents each. 


I enclose my check for $ 
Name 
Address 


“ll think I'll shave myself this morning, Reeves; 1 City 
need the exercise.” 
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THE WOMAN’S SLANT 


Goldilocks 

HERE isn’t a rhyme in a roomful 

of poets over what used to be 

woman's crowning glory—her 
hair. Male admiration is arrested and 
riveted on quite other parts of the 
anatomy these days. Painted lips; mas- 
cara-ed eyelids; blood-red nails; an 
arched instep; a well-turned ankle; a 
swinging torso—these kindle a glitter 
in a man’s eye. Women do not particu- 
larly mind which of their charms at- 
tract, so long as men stay attracted. 
But hairdressers do! It burns them up 
that women’s hair does not bring forth 
the salvos of applause it once did. 

They are doing something about it, 

these connoisseurs of the coiffure. They 
are urging women to splash their hair 
with gold, silver, copper or platinum 
for evening wear. It's called jeweled 
hair lacquer, a Nusheen product. 
Fairly simple, it may be done by women 
themselves in their home, or in hair- 
dressing parlors. First a special water- 
waving fluid is applied. Over it is 
sprinkled bright metal dust in a glisten- 
ing sheen. The hair thus jewel-lac- 
quered not only glitters; it lasts until 
shampooed off. 


Are You Wearing... 


Round-toe shoes . . . Deeper crown 
hats . . . Peek-a-boo shirtwaists .. . 
Men’s shirts with tails . . . Parrot 
colors, apple green and deep turquoise 

. Printed silk scarf and gloves to 
match . . . Crépe de Chine lingerie 

. Fabric fichus and boas .. . A red 
carnation ... A lastex girdle . . . Long 
three-strand pearls . . . Wood brace- 
lets . . . A string-colored costume . 

A blouse darker than your suit . . . Your 
hair in ringlets instead of ina roll. . ? 
You should be. 


Cup to Lip 


VER notice a metallic flavor 
in your cocktails? No, it’s 

not the force of the 

old panacea eating 

into the lining of 

the metal chalice 

from which you sip 

your tipple. It’s just 

that most metal con- 


sive, non-tarnish, non-stain metal, 
proof against practically everything 
No need to polish it. A damp cloth 
—and it’s as shiny and bright as the 
Empire State summit. Ovington, Fifth 
Avenue china shop, recommends plat. 
inel flatware for use on a yacht. Salt 
sea air has no effect upon this metal 
which looks like its namesake, plat. 
inum, and which wears like iron. 


This Month’s Madness 


NEW _ Rock-Me-To-Sleep 

oscillator devised (mattress 
makers please note) by students at 
Northwestern University. This is a 
machine which produces a gentle, uni- 
form frequency rocking effect, the last 
word in monotony and most inducive 
to sleep. 

Transparent oilskin pyjamas for 
beach wear. These cover the body com. 
pletely, admitting only the sun’s violet 
rays and the human eye. (Bonwit Tel- 
ler & Co., New York and Philadel- 
phia.) 

Jig-saw puzzles of your own en. 
larged photograph, scrambled into 300 
or more pieces, baffling even you, 
possessor of the original face, with the 
difficulty of matching the bits of your 
physiognomy. (Coast-to-Coast Book- 
shop, New York.) 


Castle of Dreams 


|: parma used to be a place 
where couples off on a 
honeymoon expected to find nature 
wonderful and food, rooms and ac- 
commodations just so-so—about up to 
the standards of a typical New England 
boarding house. Then along came Cas- 
tle Harbour Hotel, a dream castle 
pitched against the blue sea, reflecting 
the rare beauty of an Elysian inlet, Cas- 
tle Harbour, and offering food, fun and 
shelter on a slightly more luxurious and 
much more cosmopolitan basis. At once 
folks began packing bags and charting 


courses Bermuda-ward, via the new and 
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perceptible brackish 
taste. Most—save 
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/ “Wake up 


the British are coming!” 


| 











elegant S. S. Monarch. Just as this issue 
of LIFE steams to press, the Monarch 
is giving birth to a new baby sister, 
the S. S. Queen of Bermuda, as swanky 
and snooty a schooner as sails the seas. 
The boast of the Castle Harbour Hotel 
is that it houses the kind of people you 
read about and whose pictures you see 
in the papers. Here you see them at 
ease, their social and professional arti- 
fices dropped off as they grow close to 
sea and nature. 


Busy Fingers Gather No Moss 
yer work for everyone is provid- 

ed by the red-front 5 & 10 cent 
Woolworth stores, whose proverb it is 
that busy fingers gather neither moss 
nor mischief. The tools of any number 
of crafts and professions have but a 5, 
10 or 20c toll imposed upon them at 
these democratic supply sources. Home 
cobblers, home carpenters, home elec- 
tricians, watch repairers, radio tinkers, 
cake bakers, sewers, painters, laun- 
dresses and any others with hidden 
talents can probably find here most of 
the parts and accessories they need to 
carry on their home work. What more 
cozy way to spend an evening than to 
tap the family sole or to rum up a 
cake marked “Happy Birthday?” 


Every Dog His Day 

Somewhere in the swing of the style 
pendulum everyone—even a man—is 
right at some one time. The leading 
men’s tailors of this country met re- 
cently in Detroit to have their an- 
nual cry because men’s clothes haven't 
shown one important style change since 
before the War. This yearly ritual is 
rote by now. But nothing happens 
to men’s styles. They just stay the 
same. This year, however, these tailor- 
designers are quite blown up over the 
recent endorsement Hollywood has 
handed their old-fashioned raiment, in 
having several film-famous hussies 
drop their skirts in favor of gentle- 
men’s suits, jacket, vest and trousers, 
shirt and cravat! 


A Debutante Does Her Bit 


E: Well, I suppose you're having a 
gay winter and all that? 

She: Gay nothing! I’ve got a job. 

He: You don’t say! What doing? 

She: Well, it’s in connection with 
all this relief work, sort of. 

He: Well, that’s the spirit! 

She: I mean I sort of see people 
who come in, do you know what I 
mean ? 

He: Well, not exactly. 

She: Well, I sort of have an office 
at the Local Relief Association place 
and when these people come in I'm | 
sort of there, you see, and I turn them | 
over to somebody, do you know what | 
I mean? 

He: That must be very interesting, | 
isn’t it? 

She: Well, sort of—only I get aw- 
fully sort of fed up just sort of sitting 
heavily for two hours. I mean it’s | 
frightfully depressing, somehow. 

He: Yes, I suppose it is. I suppose 
you see all types, don’t you? 

She: Yes, I s’pose I really do, don’t 
1? Only, of course I simply turn them 
over to somebody as soon as they come | 








in. 
-Lloyd Mayer. 





Home Sweet Home 
ANK sentimentalists maintain 
That rudeness in the bosom of 
The family is a wicked stain 
Upon the gentle name of love. 





But I protest a person must 
Have some ungrudging haven where 
She may indulge her natural lust 
For growling like a grizzly bear 
Or sulking silently. And since 
Mere friends can’t be imposed upon, 
It's best to make the family wince | 
When there is wincing to be done. | 
—Margaret Fishback. | 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE | 


HURLS DEFY IN 
PENTHOUSE 
REVEL 


Officers of S. P. E. D. Ejected 
from Home of Rich Clubman 
Who Later Apologizes 


Howling with rage and brandishing a 
1-q-r bottle, Richard Wilson last night 
ordered representatives of the Society for 
the Prevention of Extravagant Drinking 
from his sumptuous home at 1803 Park 
Avenue, where they had been sent by 
Wilson’s friends to show him how to make 
up g-n. ‘‘Don’t try to tell me how to save 
money,’’ he is alleged to have shouted. 
“If 1 want to throw my money away 
that’s my business!”’ 

Arraigned today be- 
fore Magistrate Jones on 
a charge of extravagant 
conduct, Wilson was con- 
trite. ‘‘If I had only lis- 
tened to the S. P. E. D. 
men,’’ he moaned, keep- 
ing a tight hold on his 
head, ‘‘I wouldn’t have al-q-r bill of $136 
this morning. I didn’t realize that Red 
Lion Flavor cuts the cost of hospitality 
squarely in half. Try this bottle of Red 
Lion tonight, Judge. It flavors a gallon.’’ 

At the offices of the local agents of the 
S.P.E.D.,W.A.Taylor&Co.,12VestrySt., 
N. Y., it was learned today that Red Lion 
is on sale at most grocery and drug stores. 


RED LION 


IMITATION 


GIN Cooking FLAVOR 
FAMOUS 


DOG BOOK ii 


Tells How, Why and When to 
WORM Pers. 


PUPPIES, DOGS, KITTENS and CATS are sub- 
ject to worm infestation. To learn how to detect and 
treat this scourge of animals WRITE TODAY for 














Stop Buying These! 

















| Glover’s free Dog Book written by one of the fore- 


most authorities on by yk peepee Bulletins on 

CATS or FOXES or RABBITS or other animals or 
= advice from our Veterinarian on any 

animal question free. Write to 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 

119 Fifth Ave., Dept. F, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIA 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 













. ‘ 
|] Cc. W. ABBOTT & Co. Dept. L-3 | 
Baltimore, Md. | 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me full-size 50c bottle of Abbott's Bitters | 
for 25e enclosed. (Stamps or coin.) | 
Dinter. .cccstentsunaveseucdtenianiaannsanmneteamnmamanunnaameenitiainntioninmelie | 
Address 
| Z Tonic! | 
| Flavor! | 
| Appetizer! | 
| BITTERS | 
(0 ence eee a 
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POSS A sites 


GOLF 
is Actively Enjoyed 
at GASPARILLA 


( olf must needs be enjoyed keen- 


ly in surroundings such as those 












at Gasparilla. Fresh, balmy air and 





sunshine bathe the grassy fairways 





and gem-like greens. Brilliant flow- 





ers—patches of blue Gulf—the set- 





ting for a holiday at golf is well- 





nigh perfect. 






Gasparilla Inn is one of America’s 





front-rank winter resorts. The stan- 






dards of accommodation and ser- 





vice are second to none in all Flor- 





ida. Rates have been revised. Bath- 






ing, tennis, fishing. Write J. F. 
Vallely, Manager. 






e 
GASPARILLA INN 
AND COTTAGES 
BOCA GRANDE—FLORIDA 
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Five-Dollar Prize Winners 


EAR PROF.: Has any one ever 


questioned a night club waiter 


as to the meaning of the illegi- 
ble items on the check?—S. F. Roach, 
]r., Jersey City, N. J. 


Dear S. F.: Yes. A large, tough- 
looking man named Joe Thompson 
once had the temerity to question a 
New York night club waiter about this 
and the waiter, frightened, confessed 
that Mr. Thompson's check of $33.65 
should have been itemized as follows: 


2 covs (Cover charge, for t night 

eee « « = <u . $6.00 
6 ging al (Ginger ale) . . 6.00 
Rad (Installment on waiter’: radio) 2.00 
Ice cubes (Installment on waiter's 

ve frigerator ) . 3.00 
Lems (Loan to waiter's other 

Lemuel) : ‘ » « a 
Cigs (Week's supply of cigars for 

waiters uncle) . . . . « Se 
Psssst (Hush money to waiter's 

girl friend) ~~» wee 
Ugh (Allowance for waiter’s wife) 3.00 


Total $33.65 


Technocrazy 


Dear Prof.: Have you ever met any- 
body who admitted that he knew noth- 
ing about technocracy?—Marion G. 


Davis, New York City. 


Dear Marion: Yes. An unknown 
man startled Lire’s Editors one day 
last week by coming in and asking 
what technocracy was, but after one of 
the Editors had tried to explain the 
meaning of ergs and joules, the man 
turned pale, muttered “Would joule 
like some scrambled ergs?” and was 
led away to a padded cell, where he 
may be seen any day from 3 to 5 p.m. 
Get a pass from the Queerespondence 
Department, second cell to the right. 


Suggestion Boxes 


Dear Prof.: Did any one ever slip 
a suggestion in a Suggestion Box lo- 


cated in a theatre lobby, restaurant, 
thop, ete? Walter G. Fey, Chicago, 
Il 


Deal Walter: Yes. A restaurant in 
your city once installed a Suggestion 
Box near the cashier's desk, and upon 
opening the box the next morning the 
manager found a note signed ‘‘Butch” 
suggesting that the restaurant pay him 
“one grand a month for protection 


QUEERESPONDENCE 


Conducted by Professor Gurney Williams 





or else.” Also found in the box were 
18 stubs (movie and cigar), 3 wads of 
used chewing gum, 1 button, 1 cent, 
and 27 old razor blades.. The manager 
decided not to act upon Mr. Butch’s 
suggestion, and on the following Sun- 
day afternoon one of the restaurant's 
hat racks blew up and wrecked the es. 
tablishment. 


Sunday Papers 


EAR PROF.: Has any one eve 

managed to fold up a Sunday 
paper in its original condition, after 
the family has read it?—Geo. W. 
Brady, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Dear George: You may not believe 
it, but Bob Silbar, a puzzle expert of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., accomplished 
this feat in 1929. He got up early one 
Sunday morning, snatched the paper 
from the front porch, took it to his 
study, pasted large blue labels on each 
page of the News Section, red labels 
on each page of the Society Section, 
yellow for Comics, black for Financial, 
etc., filled the margin of each page 
with directions for reassembling the 
entire edition, placed the paper in the 
living room, and sneaked back to 
bed. That night he located all 
the missing sections in 2 hrs. 5 mins. 
flat and managed to get them back into 
position by 3:25 a.m., Monday morn- 
ing. It didn’t do him any good, though; 
sO many pictures, recipes, radio pro- 
grams, style hints, and advertisements 
had been clipped out that little re- 
mained of the original paper. He had 
just frittered away his time—and so 
have you, reading about it. 


Cigar Store Coupons 


Dear Prof.: Did any one ever save 
enough cigar store coupons to win a 
premium, and if so, what was it? 


Charles E. Tripp. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Charles: A fellow named Ed- 
ward McKay, at the University of 
Michigan, once persuaded his frater- 
nity brothers to club together with their 
coupons and win a premium, and the 
boys smoked so much during the aca- 
demic year that neighbors twice 
phoned in false fire alarms. At the end 
of the second semester (when the 
fraternity house smelled like a speak- 
easy from stale smoke) one of the boys 
took the coupons down to a cigar store 
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and was given a choice between an 
ash tray and a mechanical gadget. The 
student took the gadget back to the 


house and his Brothers immediately | 
kicked him out. They've been trying | 
ever since to find out what the gadget is | 


for. Moral: Give your coupons to the 
small boys that hang around outside 
cigar stores and beg for coupons. 


ORRIBLE Mention this month 

goes to Lynn Temple, Syracuse, 
N. Y., for his Sillyqueery: “Can a 
wood hopper chop wood faster with a 
; headache?” Hal G. 
Vernes, New York City, submits the 
following Sillygism: “Perfection is im- 
possible; you are perfect; ergo, you are 


plittina 
splitting 


impos 
Aedenat, of Chicago, wants to know 
if the Prof. selects questions by throw- 
ing a collection up to the ceiling and 
accepting those that stick. No, Esther; 
the Prof.’s method is to stack them all 
up on his desk until they topple over, 
then he answers the ones that land face 
up on the floor. . . . The most popular 
question still is: “Has any. one ever 
failed to test the veracity of a Fresh 
Paint sign?” It has been asked, so far, 
more than 400 times. . . . Mrs. S. Attix, 
of Berkeley, Cal. writes: “Would it in- 
terest you to know that the reason we 
buy LIFE the minute it appears is be- 
cause of your department, and natural- 
ly it’s the first thing we read. ... When 
Dad and I and the four boys get to- 
gether we nearly create a riot.” 


A QUEERESPONDENT! This de- 
partment pays twenty-five dollars each 
best questions received 
from readers. There are no rules—no 
time limit—all you have to do is write 

questions on a postcard or sheet of 
paper and send them to Prof. G. Williams, 
Lirz, 60 East 42nd St., New York. $5 will 
be paid for each accepted question. Send 
in your questions. Send in as many as you 
like—at any time. Try to find a question 
the Professor can’t answer! 


B' 


month for the 


pap 


February Solution 
2 V 


sible.” Thanks, Hal. . . . Esther | 








“Look, Maggie, the train’s 
river, now.” 


In My Mustache Cups 
(Continued from page 37) 

his. Then I saw through everything. By 
changing stools and forcing me to sit 
on his, the check was back in front of 
me again! Life and Scudder are like 
that. I am more than ever convinced 
of Prohibition’s failure and the need 
for beer! I paid the check at this point 
and the gesture told Scudder, my lavish 
guest, that we must be on our way. 
“Max Eastman is giving a party at his 
wife’s studio. He invited me and said 
I could bring a friend. Let’s all go!” 

The Max Eastman party was a 
strange interlude. I had expected to 
meet sympathizers of Trotsky and 
bombasters of Stalin. Instead, I talked 
with a pretty girl who was an interior 
decorator and she said modern furni- 
ture was making homes so uncom- 
fortable that people were staying in 
them less and less. 


CUDDER and I went away— 

back to the MacDougall 

Street Tavern mentioned at the outset. 

We were tabled at the edge of a small 

dance-floor. The tempo of a torch song 

cast a spell over Scudder. Next us sat a 

cuppy couple, unconsciously young, in 

the throes of love. Their eyes were 
glazed and unfixable. 

Scudder looked at them, trans- 
fixed. “Wonderful, that! Love and 
Youth fortifying itself for an awaken- 
ing! We are looking at unfathomable 
sweetness! She's his woman and he’s 
her man—forever and ever! After their 
headache they'll find happiness, babies 
installment collectors and the worries 
of confining contentment!” 

Scudder’s voice has a resonance which 


| carries into far corners. Our waiter, 





standing nearby, came over and bent to 
my ear. “Tell ya pal to pipe down, 
Buddy! The gal at the next table with 
that drunk is my wife. She gets fifty 
bucks a week mixin’ with the customers 
that way!” 











Eases the Journey 
back to Health 







VICHY 


CELESTINS 


Extensively prescribed 
by the 
Medical Profession 
for 
stomach and liver 
affections and 
disorders of 
nutrition 
in general 


— 


The famous 
natural alkaline 
mineral water 
of France 


American Agency of French Vichy, Inc. 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 











When writing to advertisers, please 
mention LIFE 





NO COVER CHARGE 
AT ANY TIME 


aVey 


Os 
gy 
CHARLEY ECKEL 


and his 
CONTINENTAL ORCHESTRA 


in the 


BIOUEL 
MON ECEAER 


SUPPER ROOM 


(Lexington Ave. at 49th St.) 


DINNER DeLUXE 
with Dancing, only $1.00 (No Couvert) 


SUPPER—$1.00 
(Minimum Charge. No Couvert) 


SATURDAY TEA DANSANT 
$1.00—From 4 to 6 P. M. 


Broadcasting over WOR 


LIVE, DINE AND DANCE IN THE NEW 
SMART CENTER OF NEW YORK 











x « an old FRIEND 
of your HUSBAND’S 


Your husband has 
invited A. 1. Sauce 
tO many a restaurant 
meal. He knows that 
it makes food more 
savory ... Why not 
make A. 1. a flavor 
friend of the family. 
You'll be delighted 
with the rich flavor it adds to stews, 
left-overs, casseroles, and cheese 
dishes. A. 1. Sauce is sold by grocers 
and delicatessens. Ask for it in restau- 
rants, too... Recipes with every bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


yaa renee 


M A WHOLESOME 


For transient 
visits or yearly leases 


' ONE TO FIVE ROOMS VV 


Furnished or Unfurnished 


AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
WITH A DISTINGUISHED 
RESTAURANT 
25 East 50th Street 
New York 


Wallaee K. Seeley 
igr. 


ENDS CORNS 


Instant ‘Destentodtiofentibeate 
tire corn quickly and 
safely removed! These 
thin, soothing pads also 
heal sore toes, prevent 
blisters. 100% safe. At 
drug,dept.andshoestores, 


Df Scholls Zino-pads 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


from 
LIFE 


[* response to many requests, LIFE is 
now offering to readers a limited num- 
ber of original drawings in pen and ink, 
pencil, and wash, at from five to fifteen 
dollars each. If you are interested in any 
specific picture that has appeared in LIFE 
during the past year, or in the work of 
any particular artist, we shall be glad 
to send you further information. Address 
Art Dept., Life, 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
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SUCH IS LIFE! 





Mail 


EAR Lire: Congratulations on 
your fiftieth anniversary. My fam- 
ily has been with you down the whole 
fifty. I feel I am a Life Member. 
Mrs. F. R. Moulton 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Lire: From a reader of your 
LirE, who was born on the 4th of 
January, 1883, and celebrated his 50th 
birthday together with the best con- 
gratulations and wishes for the next 
50 years. 

Hans A. Berliner 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Lire: Are you also taken with 
gallophobia, or what is your purpose in 
defaming France? One does not expect 
honest judgment towards France from 
Simplicissimus, or from the Daily News 
and the Manchester Guardian, or from 
a certain American Press, but are you 
bound to the same task towards France 
as theirs? 

Here is France—with red hair, no- 
body knows why—who stands on a 


pile of gold, refusing to give any of 
this treasure, but sending kisses. And 
you offer this picture on your cover 
of February, as a symbol of the French 
nation. 

Do you realize what a false outlook 
on the Franco-American relationship 
such a picture can create; or do you 
miean it so? 

Julien Ortiz 
Greenville, Del, 


(LIFE contributed more than $400,000 
to French War Orphans; its president 
was decorated by the French Government, 
But LIFE mirrors current events.—Ed,) 


o 
Dear Lire: I send you the follow- 
ing information concerning lynchings 
for the year 1932. I find according to 
the records compiled in the Depart- 
ment of Records and Research of the 
Tuskegee Institute, that there were 8 
persons lynched in 1932. This is 5 less 
than the number 13 for 1931; 13 less 
than the number 21 in 1930; 2 less 
than the number 10 in 1929; 3 less 
than the number 11 for 1928 and 8 
less than the number 16 for 1927. Seyv- 
en of the persons lynched were in the 
hands of the law... . 
R. R. Morton, Principal, Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 
One of Lire’s Editors looks on as Lester Gaba (center) arranges ‘the 
merry-go-round for Max Hofstetter (right) and his direct-color camera. 





